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Are Our Schools Doing a Good Job?" 


Discussion by MARK VAN DOREN 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


po not have the knowledge that 


would permit me to say for certain 
whether our schools are succeeding at 
their job. I hear on every side that they 
are not, and I confess that this often 
seems to be plainly true. But I am not 
sure that I understand what know!l- 
edge on the point would consist of. 
The success of schools is as hard to 
measure as their function is to define. 
If we knew exactly what they should 
be doing, it might be easy to say 
whether or not they were doing it. 
There is no question that they are 
being asked these days to do a lot of 
complicated things. They are being 
asked, for instance, to make good citi- 
zens of our children—to make good 
Americans, and to make good demo- 


*These talks by Professor Van Doren and 
Dean Russell were part of a broadcast on Jan- 
Wary 17, 1947, of an “Opinion, Please” program 
in the CBS American School of the Air series. 
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crats. This is an end with which in it- 
self no serious person could quarrel, 
but it can be wondered whether the 
best possible schools, working with- 
out help from outside, from the home, 
the community, and indeed the whole 
world that surrounds the child, should 
be expected to achieve it. Granted that 
our environment is uninspiring, or even | 
that it is bad, can we really count on 
the schools to make up for it at the 
same time that they teach children 
what children ought to know in any 
environment at all, not to speak of the 
special environment we should like 
to think they already had in America? 
If those are right who say that our 
schools are not succeeding, the reason 
may be that educators are being pushed 
to think in too vague terms about en- 
vironment, to promise social and moral 
miracles in place of the limited—yet 
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indispensable—objectives which it 
would be more natural and sensible for 
them to keep in mind. 

Another reason may be that educa- 
tors are worried about a responsibility 
they did not formerly have. This is the 
responsibility to train boys and girls 
for vocations—in a world of tech- 
niques, to sort out and prepare poten- 
tial technicians against a time when 
they will be handicapped unless they 
are possessed of particular knowledge 
and special skills. This is a responsi- 
bility which an educator cannot be 
blamed for feeling. But if he looks too 
narrowly at it, or proceeds thought- 
lessly to do about it whatever it first 
occurs to him to do, he may succeed 
in training the children with whom 
he has been entrusted for less than the 
whole future which faces them in a 
democratic world. In a democratic 
world we must of course know how to 
make our living; but we must also know 
how to think about what goes on 
everywhere, to judge persons and pro- 
grams, to understand events, to vote, to 
hold office, to estimate politics at its true 
and high importance—in a word, to be 
very intelligent, and all of the time. 

In my opinion, the thing schools can 
do best, now or at any time, is to make 
the minds of children ready to be used 
well. In our society this does not need 
to mean, though sometimes it seems to 
mean, indoctrination in democracy. 
Democracy is not a doctrine. It is a 
way of life which depends upon our 
all doing the best thinking of which 
we are capable. The more thoughtful 
a people is, the safer will be its demo- 
cratic institutions. They are indeed the 


product of nothing but thought. And 
for thought we need education. Not 
training, or indoctrination, but educa- 
tion. And I mean academic education, 

The term academic has lost its pop- 
ularity, but exactly that may be what 
is the matter with our schools, assum- 
ing that something is the matter with 
them. The complaint I most often hear 
is that our children are not being 
taught how to read and write, how to 
figure and think. I pay less attention 
to the fourth of these words than to 
the other three. College is the place 
where thinking should take form— 
where the student should learn how to 
receive, criticize, compare, and 
haps produce ideas. The school is do- 
ing enough if it makes the mind ready 
to do all that. To be ready it must have 
skill in reading, writing, and the ele- 
ments of measurement. The complaint 
I hear is that, by and large, such skill 
is not found at the level where it ought 
to be found—in graduates from our 
school system. 

If the complaint is justified, and I 
really think it is, I wonder whether it 
is not necessary to restore to the term 
academic the dignity and excitement it 
once had. When academic education 
becomes dry and pointless, the thing to 
do is not to abandon it but to revo- 
lutionize it. We have not abandoned it, 
but sometimes we have let it slip into 
second place. Its right place is the first 
place, for it is academic education that 
makes minds ready and eager for the 
duty of thinking. If educators believed 
this, they would spend less time in 
studying how children learn, whether 
they can, and what their attitudes 
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should be; and more time in consider- 
ing what should be learned—what ex- 
cellent things should be read and per- 
haps memorized, what discipline in 
writing 1s indispensable to expression, 
and what mathematics, what science, 
must on no account be missed by any 


student. If our schools are failing, it is 
because they do not teach a few im- 
portant things very well to every child 
who can possibly learn them, And what 
are those few important things? I 
should like to hear that educators were 
asking too. 


Discussion by WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


tT 1s said that distance lends enchant- 

ment. This statement applies to 
many things. It is true of education. 
How many times I have heard distin- 
guished, and in other lines discrimi- 
nating, critics tell of how bad our 
schools have become and how excellent 
they were in the good old days! 

There is abundant evidence that our 
schools are much better now than they 
were. In 1845 Horace Mann conducted 
a thorough survey of the schools of 
Massachusetts. In 1919, educational re- 
searchers took the same tests that were 
given in 1845, and gave some of the 
questions to many thousands of Ameri- 
can pupils of similar age and grade in 
many American states. The results 
were weighted in favor of 1845, be- 
cause then the pupils were a selected 
group in the eighth grade; now nearly 
everybody goes to school. And how 
do the results compare? The 1919 chil- 
dren were far better spellers than those 
of 1845, making only one-third to one- 
fourth as many errors as the children 
of the earlier period. In 1919 punctua- 
tion was much better—8o per cent cor- 


rect for 1919; 32 per cent correct for 
1845. On certain questions in history, 
71 per cent of the 1919’s gave correct 
answers; 71 per cent of the 1845’s gave 
wrong answers. But in my opinion, 
American general education still is not 
good enough. 

Although it is impossible to say 
much in six minutes about how good 
or how bad our high schools and col- 
leges are, I hope that I can say quickly 
what I think is the matter with our 
general education; that is, with what 
we do with young men and women be- 
fore we try to equip them for their jobs 
in the world. 

We passed through three stages iif 
the United States, the first being the 
period up to 1800 when. ja the Gram- 
mar School—Latin,rammar School 
—prospective mihisters and lawyers 
got a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics before going to college. 
This was a sort of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Then from about 1800 to 1850 or 
so we had the period of the Academies, 
mostly private secondary schools with 











some public support. Parents paid tui- 
tion, often so much per course, and the 
Academies gave what the people 
wanted, They were not Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics schools, but general 
educational institutions. In Massachu- 
setts in 1842, for instance, according 
to the report of Horace Mann, there 
were 2,333 studying algebra, 858 
Latin, 183 Greek, while United States 
history enrolled 10,133, general history 
2,571, bookkeeping 1,472, and there 
were twice as many studying survey- 
ing as Greek. 

Then about 1850 came the public 
high school, supported at public ex- 
pense, with a table d’héte course of 
study, not a la carte. Courses were cut 
down, offerings were limited to save 
money; and by 1900 most high school 
pupils were studying Latin and algebra, 
spending at least three-fourths of the 
time on languages and math; with very 
little time for science, history, music, 
art, or any prevocational subjects. 

This narrow program appealed to 
skinflints and tax dodgers. It also ap- 
pealed to certain professors and college 
presidents, who found convenient edu- 
cational theory to back them up. This 
theory, quite unjustified by any experi- 
ment that we can make, is that the 
mind can be trained like a muscle; that 
work is good for you if it seems hard, 
unpleasant, disagreeable; and that the 
less useful it is, the better. Such an idea 
justifies studies whose use has long been 
forgotten, and gives respectability to 
brutal and stupid methods of teaching 
—the happy resort of teachers who 
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know little or nothing about teachi 

That is why some of our schools cal 
colleges are not as good as they ought 
to be; not as good as some of the 
teaching carried on during wartime, 
because some teachers say to them- 
selves that they do not have to teach 
skillfully, they only have to make it 
hard; and they do not have to keep up 
with this modern world of technology 
and have a world point of view, be- 
cause it is better to go back to the lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages and the 
point of view of the old continental 
Universities. 

The so-called liberal arts college 
point of view has laid a dead hand on 
high school teachers, and false theories 
of how we learn and how the mind is 
trained have perpetuated dead lan- 
guages and dead ideas. I am for the 
new American school, with heavy em- 
phasis on problems of modern life; 
with modern literature as well as an- 
cient; with American history and so- 
ciology and economics and _ political 
science organized around current 
problems; with emphasis on art and 
music, the theater and dance; with at- 
tention to health. I am for the develop- 
ment of graceful and accurate expres- 
sion, a sense of human kinship, under- 
standing of values, pleasure in the in- 
tellectual life; and the adaptation of 
methods of teaching and content of 
curriculum to boys and girls as they 
live and learn today, without blind 
worship of past educational forms and 
perpetuation of educational theories 
outworn and outgrown. 
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Spiritual Values in Public Education" 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ur view of the public school as 
Or: agency for the nurture of spir- 
itual values will necessarily be condi- 
tioned by our interpretation of the 
term “spiritual.” By spiritual I mean 
those ways of living and thinking 
which undergird and contribute to the 
dignity and worth of human person- 
ality. Nothing that degrades the life 
of the individual man can be consid- 
ered spiritual; nothing that enriches it 
can be considered unspiritual. Man, 
moreover, achieves his most distinctive 
human attributes, not in a solitary exis- 
tence, but through participation and 
cooperation in the organized life of a 
human society. The heart of the spirit- 
ual task, therefore, is the organization 
and the maintenance of a community 
that makes possible a good life for all 
of its various members. 

Democracy, as I understand it, de- 
notes precisely the unending effort to 
develop a society and a form of gov- 
ernment that are grounded in this basic 
respect for each and every human be- 
ing. According to the democratic con- 
ception, individual human beings are 
the only centers of experience and 
value, and all institutions—civil and 
ecclesiastical—are considered means 


*A paper read March 5, at the meeting of 
American Association of School Administrators. 


for helping these individuals attain the 
most significant experience. Since our 
country is committed to this morality 
of democracy, we are justified in meas- 
uring the spiritual worth of our edu- 
cational institutions by their fruits in, 
and for, this democratic way of life. 
Both public and private schools should 
be judged by this criterion. They can 
be considered positive forces in the 
spiritual life of the American people 
only to the extent that they strengthen 
the democratic community. 

We live in a time when democracy, 
not only in our own country, but 
throughout the world, is undergoing a 
supreme test. During the recent war, 
the people of many lands demonstrated 
by their heroic resistance to the aggres- 
sions of the “master race” totalitarian 
states that democracy is still a living 
value, and that its freedoms are es- 
teemed by many even more than life it- 

self. The deeds of these resistance 

groups in both the East and the West 
add another shining chapter to the 
record of the nobility of man. Unfor- 
tunately, the war had its darker side 
also. The physical and mental cruelties 
of the concentration camps exhibited 
human potentialities for evil never sur- 
passed in the long story of “man’s in- 
humanity to man.” 
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Although the second World War of 
our generation ended with the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Axis Powers, 
the outcome of the struggle to create 
a world favorable to democracy is still 
undetermined. For Americans this 
democratic struggle continues in two 
distinct, but interrelated, ways. It con- 
tinues in the difficult effort to organize 
a domestic economy that can provide 
jobs, security, and abundance without 
the loss of the freedom, the dignity, 
and the moral autonomy of the indi- 
vidual, It also continues in the grim 
international effort to organize a world 
that can use our new scientific powers, 
not for mass destruction through total, 
technological war, but for the welfare 
of mankind. The outcome of this dem- 
ocratic struggle in our own country 
will profoundly influence the position 
of democracy in the world. For our 
generation, the demands of the days of 
peace are proving no less exacting than 
those of the War—the survival of 
democratic civilization is still the thing 
at stake. 

These recent tragic developments 
have served to remind us of some very 
elementary things. We have come to 
realize, once again, that democracy is 
not nature’s own social order. It is 
rather a supreme spiritual achievement, 
the product of a long process of hu- 
man evolution—a process frequently 
marked by struggle, “blood, sweat and 
tears.” We have also been brought to 
recognize anew that democracy is not 
a form of anarchy; it is an organized 
way of living with its distinctive pat- 
terns of conduct and allegiance. We 
have again become aware that democ- 
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racy has its public as well as its private 
aspects; its universal conditions as wel] 
as its individualized opportunities; jts 
disciplines as well as its freedoms; jts 
responsibilities as well as its rights and 
privileges; its loyalties as well as its 
tolerances. As the Harvard Report on 
General Education in a Free Society 
states: 


Democracy, however much by ensur- 
ing the right to differ it may foster dif- 
ference—particularly in a technological 
age which further encourages division of 
function and hence difference of outlook 
—yet depends equally on the binding 
ties of common standards. It probably 
depends more heavily on these ties than 
does any other kind of society precisely 
because the divisive forces within it are 
so strong. But it is clear that this task of 
implanting common ties is far from 
simple. 

The task of cultivating common pat- 
terns of behavior, outlook, and loyalty 
in a democratic society is, indeed, “far 
from simple,” but it is as imperative 
as it is difficult. From the moral and 
spiritual standpoint, a free society, as 
contrasted with an authoritarian so- 
ciety, expects not less, but more, from 
its individual members. In a democracy, 
intelligence must substitute for docile 
obedience, respect for the common 
good for fear of the secret police, 
understanding and loyalty to the con- 
ditions of freedom, order, and progress 
for slavish acceptance of the status 
quo. The personal appreciations, dis- 
ciplines, and loyalties that are the cor- 
relatives of the democratic way of life 
are not given at birth; they are ac- 
quired only as the young experience 
and learn them. 
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Fortunately, there is growing agree- 
ment that it is a fallacy to suppose that 
a democratic school is a neutral school. 
A democratic society, no less than 
other types of society, has its own dis- 
tinctive modes of life and thought that 
jt must cultivate in its young. It expects 
its schools to nurture its young in 
these basic moral practices and values. 
It is because the American system of 
public schools has a primary responsi- 
bility for developing the child into the 
kind of person who can do his share 
to preserve and to extend our demo- 
cratic way of life that its task is literally 
a spiritual task. This spiritual task is a 
complex one, and I shall here consider 
only three of its main aspects. 

In the first place, the American 
school must help the child develop a 
memory that is resonant with demo- 
cratic meaning. Man is a creature of 
memory. He responds to current sit- 
uations not merely in terms of their 
immediately presented features, but 
also in terms of the meanings and values 
which he has acquired. As he has suf- 
fered and enjoyed, lived and read, 
learned and remembered, so does he 
think and act. Memory is the soil of 
imagination and anticipation. Our ac- 
tions gain meaning, satisfaction, and 
direction from that which we have 
woven, through experience and learn- 
ing, into the texture of our personali- 
ties. 

Hitler perceived that human memo- 
ries are learned, not given. His social 
and educational program was concen- 
trated on the young, because he sought 
to breed in their unformed natures the 
intellectual and moral dispositions that 


would fortify them in their roles as 
citizens of the Nazi State. Although 
we deplore and repudiate the “moral” 
consciousness that he nurtured in the 
German youth, we cannot deny the 
transformations that Hitler wrought 
in its psychological make-up. 

Democracy, to be sure, has radically 
different values and methods, but in its 
own distinctive way it also must nur- 
ture the young in its fundamental tradi- 
tions and outlooks. The educational re- 
sources of democracy are vast, for it is 
a modern expression of a very old 
morality and ideology. Its faith in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, its belief in fraternity, or broth- 
erhood, its conviction that the way of 
reason and inquiry is superior to the 
way of dogma and force, all of these 
are values common to a tradition that 
is deeper and more universal than that 
of any one culture, religion, or ethnic 
group. The American school indubita- 
bly has an obligation to acquaint our 
young with the essentials of this spirit- 
ual heritage: its classics, its histories, its 
great documents, its songs, its symbols, 
its institutions, its outstanding historical 
figures. Our country has contributed 
its own distinguished share of this liv- 
ing literature of democracy, as well as 
its full quota of heroes and interpreters 
of the democratic spirit. 

We cherish our system of common 
schools because it is the central agency 
of the whole community for the culti- 
vation of this democratic mentality in 
our young. We want each generation 
so educated that the spirit and values 
of democracy will remember in their 
remembering, think in their thinking, 
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and respond in their responding. No 
educational program can serve the 
cause of freedom which misconstrues 
freedom to mean indifference to the 
moral sentiments of our democratic 
way of life. 

In the second place, our schools 
should strive to equip the young in 
the art of self-government. As already 
emphasized, democratic self-govern- 
ment is not anarchy, it is government. 
A democratic society seeks to have its 
laws and institutions rest on the volun- 
tary consent of its people. Because it 
seeks the good of all, it aims at its own 
continuous improvement, and it also 
seeks to adapt its established ways to 
changed conditions by peaceful, not 
violent, means. American democracy, 
as one of its foremost interpreters has 
emphasized, is a deliberate effort “to in- 
stitutionalize the process of revolu- 
tion.” In company with many other 
countries, America is now entering a 
period of fundamental change. This 
period will subject our democratic 
faith and institutions to a supreme test. 
The change from human energy to 
atomic energy, from hand production 
to mass production, from scarcity to 
relative abundance, from self-suffi- 
ciency to interdependence, from the 
police power state to the positive state, 
from the nation to the United Nations 
is a change so basic in nature that it 
calls for the reconstruction of many 
historic institutions and outlooks. 

These necessary changes will not be 
made peacefully unless we maintain 
the unity of our people. That unity 
canrtot be forced; it must not be a prod- 
uct of mass propaganda; it must rather 


be grounded in understanding, and 
hence in a general respect for the pro- - 
cedures by which knowledge is dis. 
covered and tested. This means that 
our schools must educate, on the one 
hand, for the attitudes and methods of 
scientific inquiry and, on the other, 
for loyalty to those basic civil liber- 
ties by which public measures are ex- 
amined, discussed, evaluated, and even- 
tually molded into a program accept- 
able to the public. The United States 
can succeed in making its present ad- 
justments by orderly means only if it 
maintains, unimpaired, its respect for 
the right of minorities to freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, petition, or- 
ganization, and agitation and, at the 
same time, continues to honor those 
basic political procedures by which 
heads are counted, not broken, and 
governments are duly formed that pos- 
sess the power required to enact the 
will of the people into law. 

These democratic methods touch the 
very fundamentals of the American 
way of life. They involve the social 
means by which ‘ ‘truth” is discovered, 
and the “good” is determined. As one 
of our Justices of the Supreme Court 
phrased it in a memorable opinion: 


When men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe even more than they be- 
lieve the very foundations of their own 
conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market, and that truth 
is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That, 
at any rate, is the theory of our Consti- 
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tution. It is an experiment, as all life is 
an experiment. 


One of the reasons for our faith in 
the system of free schools is that we 
believe in this “free trade in ideas.” It 
is because we did not want that experi- 
ment, which is American democracy, 
to fail that we founded these public 
schools to communicate to all of our 
young those enlightened attitudes and 
practices that are required to make a 
democratic society function. We ex- 
pect our educational institutions to ac- 
custom the young to those basic social 
and intellectual processes which “en- 
courage that continued and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone 
the truth can be found.” The human 
race took a long step forward in the 
things of the spirit when it began to 
abandon authoritarianism, dogmatism, 
intuitionism, and sheer traditionalism 
as practices too arbitrary, subjective, 
individualistic, and parochial to con- 
stitute the means for the development 
of our community beliefs and values, 
and to turn, instead, to the empirical, 
objective, public, and socialized meth- 
ods of experiment, verification, discus- 
sion, conference, and consensus. In this 
difficult period of social transition and 
transformation our schools should put 
greater, not less, emphasis on all of 
those experimental and group methods 
by which common understanding and 
uncoerced consent are developed. 

In the third place, our system of 
common schools has responsibility for 
fostering that sense of justice, equality, 
and community without which democ- 
racy becomes a matter of empty form. 


371 
Our system of public education is 
grounded in the principle of equality. 
It was developed by those who shared 
the spiritual conception that each and 
every child should have his fair chance 
to make the most of his capacities, 

Loyalty to this morality of equality 
has had two definite educational con- 
sequences. On the one hand, it has 
nourished the demand for a school sys- 
tem that would not deprive any child of 
his opportunity for education because 
of factors of creed, color, sex, national 
origin, or the economic and social 
status of his parents. On the other 
hand, it has caused those committed 
to this basic respect for each child to 
work for a national system of common 
schools so adequately equipped and 
staffed that it could give individualized 
attention to all of its pupils. This need 
for a public program of education that 
will demonstrate the regard of the com- 
munity for the uniqueness of each 
child puts our democratic professions 
to an acid test. In an age of abundance, 
no lesser educational program should 
be tolerated by American democ- 
racy. This desire to provide gen- 
uine equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of the na- 
tion is increasingly taking the form of 
a demand for federal aid to public edu- 
cation. 

The public school not only signifies 
an effort of our people to institution- 
alize its regard for the worth of each 
person; it also represents an effort to 
cultivate the sense of community—the 
appreciation that all human beings are 
more alike than different. This spiritual 
regard for man as man is the root of 
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the democratic movement. It was loy- 
alty to this spiritual principle of uni- 
versality that led the American people 
to separate the state from the church, 
to abolish all religious qualifications for 
public office, and to make their system 
of common schools public and lay in 
support and control. 

Our forefathers saw that if we were 
to have a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, our 
democratic way of life could not be 
based on any particular religious ortho- 
doxy or institution. Hence religion 
was made a private, not a public, af- 
fair, freedom of worship and con- 
science were recognized, and citizen- 
ship and leadership in the American 
community were not qualified by con- 
siderations of religion. To believe that 
men, ordinary men without benefit of 
any elite group—hereditary, ecclesias- 
tical, military, or economic—can de- 
velop out of their own ongoing experi- 
ences the values and arrangements that 
should govern their common life is a 
bold expression of faith. Our country 
is committed to this humane adven- 
ture. It is the responsibility of the 
schools to cultivate this faith in the 
possibilities of human personality, and 
to nurture the young into citizens who 
will manifest it in both their personal 
and their associated ways of living. 

The leaders of certain religious 
bodies do not share this faith in the 
competence of the common man to de- 
termine his own guiding beliefs and 
standards. They have, therefore, 
sought permission to organize a 
special system of parochial schools in 
which supernatural conceptions will 
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pervade the day-by-day experiencing 
and learning of the young. The Amer. 
can people, fully aware that this de. 
mand of the church would interfere 
with the effort of the whole com. 
munity to enroll all of its children ing 
common system of schools, neverthe. 
less felt that this privilege should be 
granted on grounds of religious free. | 
dom. Thus far Roman Catholics, more 
than Protestants and Jews, have sought 
to establish this alternative system of 
private religious schools. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that at no time 
down to the present have as many as 
50 per cent of the children from Catho- 
lic homes been enrolled in their parish 
schools. 

Today, this burden of maintaining a 
second system of parochial schools 
grows heavier. As a result, we are met 
with an ever more insistent demand 
that public funds be given to these 
parochial schools. Indeed, as one who 
has been intimately associated with 
labor and political movements of our 
country, I can report that many are | 
now convinced that we shall never get 
a federal aid bill enacted into law un- 
less it provides that the funds appro- 
priated by the Government be made 
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available to these private religious 
schools, as well as to the public schools. | 
Now this is an extremely doubtful | 
situation for a minority—even a reli- | 
gious minority—to allow to come to | 
pass. It means, in effect, that unless 
the demands of a minority are met, that 
minority will unite with reactionary 
and financially selfish groups to block 
federal support for the public school. 
I know that many devout Catholics 
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are profoundly disturbed about this 
present tendency. I also know that 
many of them, on the basis of their 
firsthand experiences as children and 
teachers in the public schools, would 
be happy were their church to put its 
strength behind the public school 
movement. They fear, as do many 


continue, serious religious cleavages 
may come to divide and embitter the 
American people. 

As I have indicated, American de- 
mocracy is now in a critical period. We 
need the cooperation of all men of 
good will if our country is to measure 
up to the possibilities and the demands 
of this time of profound transition. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that Ameri- 
can Catholics may sense the problems 
their present educational policies are 
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creating, and that they will move to 
re-examine and revise their position. 
Even should they decide that they 
must continue their present system of 
private schools, it is to be hoped that 
they will wholeheartedly cooperate to 
see that public education is not made 
to suffer as it seeks to meet the needs 
—physical, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual—of the young at this time. 
Only as our young are adequately edu- 
cated can our country give the demo- 
cratic leadership that the world now 
has a right to expect of it. 

He who weakens the public school 
weakens American democracy at a 
time when it needs its full strength if 
it is to be equal to its tasks at home 
and abroad. He who opposes federal 
aid for public education weakens the 
spiritual resources of our country. 
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Education and Spiritual Values* 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WV : still know all too little about 
the learning process in general, 
and education with respect to spiritual 
values is, I fear, a backward area in 
the business of teaching, taking the 
country as a whole. 

I suggest that we educators need to 
take an extramural, an outdoor, view 
of our problems. Nothing is clearer 
than that formal education—what 
goes on within school walls—is sharply 
limited by the total cultural situation. 
It is undeniable that we are living in a 
time of cultural disequilibrium. Our 
young people are growing up in an en- 
vironment in which there is a con- 
spicuous lack of an over-all frame- 
work of accepted values. An example 
of this is one of the students who left 
Teachers College exceptionally well 
equipped with educational theory and 
took a teaching position in a near-by 
institution. She was imbued with the 
idea that sound education is a process 
in which the initiative of the learner 
is maximized and critical evaluation of 
all propositions is encouraged. But she 
soon found that the system of values 
which she had taken for granted as a 
framework within which decisions 


*An address given before the National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for Girls, Feb- 


ruary 13, 1947. 
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should be reached was lacking in the 
minds of her students. She had nothi 
to build on. She had been conditioned 
by her own professional education 
against imposing her judgments on her 
students and she now felt lost. “I feel,” 
she said, “like indoctrinating them with 
a set of values!” She knew too much 
to entertain any illusions regarding the 
success of a venture in indoctrination, 
but she was about ready to catch ata 
straw. 

This illustrates a predicament in 
which I believe many teachers find 
themselves. It is the result of a number 
of forces, among them the increased 
tempo of social change, the increased 
complexity of living, the much dis- 
cussed decline in the steadying influ- 
ence of family life, the mood of ques- 
tioning fostered by the rapid develop- 
ment of science, and the emphasis in 
education itself on individual freedom 
of judgment and of choice. The late 
Dean James E. Russell said to me, in 
substance, a few years ago, “In my day 
we took our lead in education from 
the discovery of the range and impor- 
tance of individual differences; you 
people will have to find your own clue 
to educational advance.” I think he 
sensed that without initiating an au- 
thoritarian reaction—I am sure he 
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didn’t want that—a principle of inte- 

tion in the realm of values would 
have to be found if the emphasis in re- 
cent decades on individuation, inquiry, 
and exploration was not to contribute 
to cultural chaos. The fact is that con- 
temporary educational planning has to 
be carried on in the midst of an un- 
stable cultural situation toward which 
education itself has contributed, but 
with which the schools are only in part 
able to cope. 

I do not deprecate the emphasis in 
modern education on freedom of in- 
quiry and spontaneous initiative. My 
point is that in the very nature of the 
situation the transition from a highly 
standardized and formalized educa- 
tional program to one that is, as we 
say, experience centered has involved 
hazards in the matter of personal ad- 
justment to a rapidly changing world, 
hazards which we have not yet learned 
to negotiate. The development of 
character requires the progressive as- 
sumption of responsibility on the part 
of growing persons, but as the guide- 
posts to wholesome living are shifted 
or obliterated by cultural changes the 
youth is bound to have a hard time. We 
have accepted, and rightly, the prin- 
ciple that the only way to learn to swim 
is by swimming, but the only waters 
available are troubled waters. This is 
not a new situation, but we live in a 
time when the problem of adjustment 
iS peculiarly difficult. 

The new education is charged with 
disregard of discipline, and not with- 
out some justification. The wisest of its 
leaders know that discipline is an abso- 
lute essential in education, but they 


also know that it must be internalized. 
There are unmistakable signs of con- 
cern on the part of thoughtful educa- 
tors that our youth shall be brought 
more effectually into possession of 
their cultural heritage of values. In- 
telligence is indispensable, but intelli- 
gence alone is not a sufficient equip- 
ment for living. The scientific method 
of inquiry can be used in relation to 
morality and religion; otherwise there 
would be no tested techniques of moral 
and religious education. But intelli- 
gence and scientific inquiry are con- 
cerned with the means by which men 
seek to realize their ends. The quality 
of the ends is attested only by refer- 
ence to the fund of experience of man- 
kind. In choosing ends one must have 
recourse to the accumulated insights 
and sanctions that are furnished by a 
spiritual heritage. 

Now educators, I have observed, 
are very much like other people in 
their tendency to fasten upon certain 
ideas and work them overtime. Educa- 
tional theorists—those who write 
books, at any rate—tend to go all out 
either for what is called progressive 
education, or for giving progressive 
educators a good drubbing. To one 
who heralds the new education, every 
voice raised in defense of tradition 
sounds like a voice from the tomb; to 
one who stands in the classical tradi- 
tion, the “new” educator is a veritable 
Phaéthon, recklessly driving his chariot 
across the educational sky. Now, if I 
have to classify myself I shall claim 
affinity with the new education; but I 
plead for recognition of something al- 
together valid in the contentions of the 








neo-classicists. To build an adequate 
curriculum of liberal education out of 
“great books” alone is quite impossi- 
ble; but it is a no less wild proposal than 
to build the curriculum “on the spot” 
out of wholly contemporary materials. 
When Chancellor Hutchins insists that 
there are books that are “contemporary 
to every age” he is speaking naked 
truth. After all, it is out of the past that 
our criteria of values come. Educators 
today must find a way to equip youth 
with a set of tested values; otherwise 
their “experience” will not make sense. 
I am not afraid of what our young peo- 
ple will do with freedom provided they 
have a firm grasp on the things that 
have always made life worth while— 
in a word, the spiritual values that 
characterize a full life. 

By spiritual, in this context, I do not 
mean religious in any strict sense of that 
word, though I shall have something 
to say about religion as one aspect of 
the subject under discussion. A def- 
inition of the phrase “spiritual values” 
that I find acceptable is found in Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values, a 
John Dewey Society Yearbook. A 
number of experienced educators col- 
laborated in the writing of that useful 
volume. I take sharp issue with them at 
the point of their negative attitude 
toward the role of religion, but I find 
useful their statement of the spiritual 
values that must be taken account of 
in any adequate educational program: 
“Moral insight, integrity of thought 
and act; equal regard for human per- 
sonality wherever found; faith in the 
free play of intelligence both to guide 
study and to direct action; and, finally, 
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those further values of refined thought 
and feeling requisite to bring life to its 
finest quality.” 

What we ordinarily call moral values 
are, of course, central. It is these thar ] 
am chiefly interested in, but I desire 
to present my views in a somewhat 
broader context than is usually con- 
noted by the word moral. In distin- 
guishing moral values from values in 
general I like to call my students’ at- 
tention to a passage of Mr. Dewey’s on 
this subject, one that is apparently little 
read. A value, he says, “is technical, 
professional, economic, etc., as long as 
one thinks of it as something which 
one can aim at and attain by way of 
having, possessing: as something to be 
got or to be missed. Precisely the same 
object will have a moral value when 
it is thought of as making a difference 
in the self, as determining what one 
will be, instead of merely what one 
will have.” I think this has a striking 
relevance to our present educational 
task, for there is no greater need in our 
time than to focus the attention of 
youth on what they are to be rather 
than on what they are to have. These 
are the things of the spirit. It is with 
me an article of educational faith that 
a normal person, if his attention can be 
kept on what he is becoming rather 
than on what he is accumulating, will 
want to be fine, not coarse; disciplined, 
not profligate; generous, not mean; use- 
ful, not parasitic. To keep this focus is 
the key to character education—to the 
fostering of spiritual values. Now to set 
up some guideposts for this all-impor- 
tant undertaking. 
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EDUCATION AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


I 


The key concept in the building of a 
structure of values is growth, This is 
what is meant by the often repeated 
statement that learning is functional. 
Values have importance to a growing 
person only as they become his values, 
contributory to what he wants to be. 
In this sense every young person is 
self-centered. But this is not discour- 
aging if his concern is over what kind 
of self he is coming to be. 

The building of a value structure is 
therefore an organic process. Every 
value is related to every other. There 
is nothing additive about this. It is not 
just a stringing together of good in- 
tentions. The value must have mean- 
ing in relation to the whole self. You 
cannot force the process. I think one 
of the greatest temptations of a good 
teacher, one who really cares, is to 
over-capitalize a pupil’s admiration and 
thus artificially motivate behavior. The 
teacher’s role is central, and I shall re- 
cur to it, but just now I am concerned 
to keep attention on the autonomous 
character of personal growth and the 
necessity that it be unitary, not frag- 
mentary. The unifying principle i is, of 
course, purpose—the purpose of the 
growing person himself. If it is to be 
a genuine, continuing purpose, it must 
be more than a desire to please some- 
body, or to “get by.” It must be more 
than merely instrumental to some 
superficial gain, such as a high mark, 
a coveted elective office or even a place 
on an honor roll. The values I am talk- 
ing about are not merely instrumental; 
they are consummatory. aay are ends 
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in themselves, They have their roots in 
self-respect. The all-important matter 
is the kind of person the student wishes 
to become and how he feels about liv- 
ing with himself the rest of his life. 

I venture to say that we have here 
the clue to an understanding of the 
long controversy among educational 
psychologists over character “traits.” 
Endless confusion has arisen over this 
matter. Many experiments have led to 
the conclusion that these traits are il- 
lusory. Because it was found that a 
person might be, for example, honest 
in one matter and dishonest in others, 
the inference was drawn that all moral 
education is “specific” and general 
traits may as well be forgotten. These 
experiments, it is true, served a useful 
purpose in disclosing the futility of 
much that had passed for character 
education. But I think a little reflec- 
tion will show “something wrong with 
this picture.” 

I have often thought how inconsist- 
ent it is for a professor of education, 
after participating in a seminar in which 
all traits are found to vanish in specific- 
ity, to go to his office and begin filling 
out a blank for a former student who 
wants a job, recording his judgment 
that the candidate is industrious, re- 
sponsible, cooperative, or what have 
you. Traits there manifestly are, but 
they do not develop through tinkering 
with one aspect or another of per- 
sonality. The incorporation of moral 
values within the structure of personal- 
ity results from a desire to be the 
kind of person who can be counted 
on to act with integrity and to main- 
tain a reverent regard for other per- 
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sons. Consider, for example, the simple 
matter of courtesy. The “specificity” 
doctrine would suggest that courtesy 
has to be taught by an innumerable 
succession of particular performances, 
each presenting all the difficulties of a 
new learning process. But that is not 
teaching courtesy; that is teaching 
protocol! If a girl develops a genuine 
respect for her teachers and fellow stu- 
dents—that is to say, the attitude which 
is the essence of courtesy—exposure to 
social contacts will take care of pro- 
tocol. The admonition “One doesn’t do 
that” means nothing except on some 
assumption as to which “one”—as to 
what is the central disposition of the 
person concerned. 


II 


It follows that the structuring of the 
total educational environment is of 
basic importance. All education is in 
some sense conditioning. (Whenever 
that word is mentioned among educa- 
tors Pavlov’s dog begins to bark!) It is 
a pity that we have no better word for 
this vital process. It is not necessary 
to state that I am not talking about 
conditioned reflexes. I mean that all 
education involves a setting of the 
stage, so to speak, for desired learning 
outcomes. If we are interested merely 
in teaching a particular skill, a corner 
of the stage may do. But if we are con- 
cerned with developing personality, the 
entire stage is none too large. Personal 
integrity grows in response to the in- 
tegrity of the situation to which one 
reacts. It is by no means an inevitable 
result; there are sure to be casualties. 
But I believe a primary essential for 


the teaching of moral values is the 
maintenance of an environment jn 
which they can operate. 

The question at once arises: Can the 
values we seek to develop be taught 
in special courses? If the answer has 
to be yes or no, I would say, no. Dr, 
Mark May tells of encountering a small 
boy trudging alone down the corridor 
of a school building. “Well, sonny,” he 
said, “where are you going?” To which 
the young hopeful replied, “I’m going 
to Room 210 to get my character edv- 
cated.” Now, like all pat illustrations, 
that tends to prove too much. But the 
limitations of a formal direct approach 
to the teaching of values can scarcely 
be overestimated. \ 

Personally, I should like to see in 
every elementary and secondary school 
some provision for the airing at regu- 
lar intervals of conduct problems and 
moral perplexities that are encoun- 
tered in daily school experience. There 
would be nothing formal about such 
procedures. It would not be moral “in- 
struction,” but it would be a genuine 
educative experience. It would not look 
like a “class”; perhaps it might pass as 
a “workshop.” I know of no better way 
to foster concern for personal integrity 
and to clarify the moral thinking of 
boys and girls. If I were principal of a 
school I would never announce the 
scheduling of such a conduct problems 
hour, but I am quite sure I would sys- 
tematically encourage the airing of 
such problems and use concrete occur- 
rences in the life of the school as oc- 
casions for precipitating discussions 
that might naturally become regular 
practice. To be sure, no principal or 
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teacher had better start anything of 
that sort if she is unwilling to follow 
through. But, broadly speaking, it 
seems to me the nearest practicable ap- 
proach to any systematic provision for 
the teaching of moral values in the 
school program. I say this not because 
of external limitation, since in many 
non-public schools the faculty is free 
from external restraints growing, for 
example, out of religious differences. I 
am thinking rather of effectiveness in 
teaching method. 

Of prime importance is the coordi- 
nation of all elements in the school pro- 
gram on the value level. All good edu- 
cation is moral education. I am ay 
ready to say that the ‘ ‘great bad” i 
our educational system is the Rieken 
—to return to Mr. Dewey’s terminol- 
ogy—between the technical and the 
moral. Much is made of the teacher’s 
competence in his or her “own field.” 
But what is the “field” of a teacher 
who is engaged in general education? 
If she is not prepared to handle her 
subject matter in a way to give it mean- 
ing in terms of human values I question 
her competence, no matter how many 
degrees she holds. I am not talking 
about her character now, though that 
is always basic, but about insight into 
her special discipline in humanistic 
terms. History is a record of struggle 
between values. Literature and the arts 
portray the finest achievements of the 
human spirit. Some of the richest ex- 
periences of my life began with classi- 
cal and scientific studies at the second- 
ary school level. I won’t go through 
the whole list, lest I get beyond my 
depth. But if there are so-called “sub- 
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jects” that offer no field for growth 
in value judgments I wonder if they 
belong in the curriculum. 

One word more on this subject. I 
doubt if any school administrator can 
be fully aware of the effect of the 
whole administrative pattern and the 
entire complex of staff relationships on 
the value attitude of students. A con- 
vincingly democratic framework of 
human relationships is, I believe, an 
indispensable asset in a school that 
would build character as well as effec- 
tive intelligence. 


Il 


Let us consider now an often neg- 
lected aspect of the learning process 
which is especially significant for the 
lifting of the value level. We have 
noted the necessity of centering atten- 
tion always on the growth process. 
Now, psychologists have uncovered 
the fact that mental growth, while in 
an important sense continuous, is by 
no means a uniform process. Events 
which look from the outside to be of 
equivalent importance differ enor- 
mously in the import they have for 
those they deeply concern. We may 
have a succession of seemingly identi- 
cal experiences—the re-reading of a 
poem, viewing a familiar picture, chat- 
ting with a friend—and lo! on one oc- 
casion the experience takes on an en- 
tirely new quality. Something happens 
that “explodes the field” of conscious- 
ness, and a restructuring takes place. 
“I never thought of it that way be- 
fore,” we say, or “All at once it came 
over me .. .” It is in such ways that 
momentous decisions are made and new 
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courses of action charted. A vocation is 
chosen, a romance born, or, at the high- 
est level, a religious conversion takes 
place. Just as biological mutations are 
now believed by scientists to have 
made possible evolutionary changes 
that could never have been accounted 
for by the minute increments due to 
“accidental variations,” so “‘red-letter” 
moments in human experience shorten 
the process of learning in routine liv- 
ing. Some psychologists regard this 
factor of insight as the most significant 
thing in the learning process. 

Let me give an illustration. I once 
employed an office girl who never got 
above the level of a routine worker. 
She was a lovely little thing and we 
liked to have her around. But I soon 
made up my mind that she would 
never really sense what was going on. 
Then she decided that she wanted to 
be a teacher—of all things! But it 
turned out that she had what it takes— 
intelligence, resourcefulness, and all. 
She had simply never come alive be- 
fore. She secured her professional prep- 
aration, and by all accounts made good. 
That kind of thing is likely to happen 
any time. I should have discovered that 
girl’s capacity myself. Presumably 
what brought her to life was gaining 
an awareness of the human values to 
which the teaching profession opens 
the door. 

I firmly believe that it is the most 
important duty and privilege of a 
teacher of teen-agers to watch for such 
awakenings to life’s meaning and to 
one’s own capacities, and to facilitate 
the resulting readjustment. We should 
never cease to look for these happen- 


ings and to set the stage for them by 
guiding students toward significant en- 
counter with situations that require 
choice between values. If I were asked 
to name the major qualities of a good 
teacher, assuming technical compe- 
tence, I would put these two at the 
top of the list: (1) the capacity for 
sheer joy in seeing people grow; and 
(2) a sustained, undefeatable mood of 
expectancy that even apparently un- 
promising studgnts are going to dis- 
cover in thems#fves yearnings and pos- 
sibilities of which they were not 
aware. They may not come through; 
every profession has its disappoint- 
ments. But if not now, the thing may 
happen later. Our responsibility is to 
see that if it does not happen it is not 
our fault. To achieve this end, every 
one of the school disciplines may be 
drawn upon. I believe it would add 
greatly to the meaning of secondary 
education if a large place were given 
to the study of biography, correlated 
with the study of other subject matter. 


IV 


But if desired value attitudes are to 
be formed, influences outside the 
school have to be taken into account. 
That the family is the most potent in- 
fluence upon character is a common- 
place. Coordinating the influences of 
home and school is a vexing problem 
in public education. If the school 
undertakes to raise the level of value 
attitudes above that of the home there 
is the possibility of tension and divided 
loyalties. I suspect that the same prob- 
lem arises where the homes are over- 
privileged rather than underprivileged. 
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But I am referring to the matter with 
a definite purpose in mind. The pri- 
yate schools would seem, in the nature 
of the case, to have an opportunity not 
enjoyed by the public schools to ef- 
fect a consensus of school and home, 
on an ascending level, with reference 
to the life values that are to be con- 
sidered normative for both school and 
home. The great desideratum in edu- 
cation from the point of view of build- 
ing character is continuity of influence 
from early home life through school 
and college. A young person’s school 
career aS a mere separate segment of 
experience is obviously limited in sig- 
nificance by comparison with one that 
fits into a plan which had its begin- 
ning in the very foundation of a home; 
where parents are not merely expect- 
ing the school of their choice—follow- 
ing, perhaps, a family tradition—to do 
what is necessary in education for their 
sons and daughters, but are actually 
willing to accept joint responsibility 
for maintaining a school of living that 
operates first in the home and later 
within school walls. 

Of much importance also are the 
contacts which students in secondary 
schools have with extramural affairs. 
A value orientation does not take place 
in a social vacuum. A major educa- 
tional problem emerges here. How can 
the members of a relatively sheltered 
group below the age of political re- 
sponsibility be brought into significant 
contact with the major ethical prob- 
lems of society? Isolation during those 
years may effectually immunize against 
the exercise of intelligent and responsi- 
ble citizenship later on. On the other 


hand, zeal without responsibility may 
have the effect of burning out the so- 
cial conscience during the years when 
it should be coming to maturity. I be- 
lieve that boys and girls in their teens 
should be brought face-to-face at their 
own level of competence—which the 
school must determine—with the issues 
on which their elders have to make ef- 
fective decisions. This is as much a 
part of moral education as those mat- 
ters which we call personal behavior. 
But always, I think, the educator must 
be on guard against uninformed discus- 
sion, premature judgments, and irre- 
sponsible verdicts. 

In one respect, if I am not mistaken, 
a school for girls has a distinctive func- 
tion in this area. Is it not still true 
that women tend to make up their 
minds on public issues under some con- 
straints from men? I may be wrong. 
It is, in any case, not so true as it used 
to be. But somewhere a via media 
should be found between, on the one 
hand, finding out what men think and 
ratifying it and, on the other hand, 
finding out what men think and op- 
posing it at all cost! We are all familiar 
with both types of reaction. To the 
extent that women become less in- 
volved than men in the regimenting 
processes of business and professional 
life have they not in some sense a “vo- 
cation” to keep the social conscience 
sensitive and strong? 


Vv 


There are those, as we have already 
noted, who regard religion whether 
personal or institutional, as having no 
important bearing on spiritual values 
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in education. I am of quite opposite 
mind. I would not contend that a per- 
son must keep the First Command- 
ment in order to keep any of the 
others; that one cannot believe in de- 
mocracy without believing in God; or 
that only those who pray lead exem- 
plary lives. Indeed, I admit that the 
whole question of the correlation be- 
tween religious faith and ethical prac- 
tices needs much more serious study 
than it has had. But some highly per- 
tinent facts confront us here. Every 
student of our culture knows that its 
value structure has drawn heavily on 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. The 
churches and synagogues have on their 
membership rolls more than 7 million 
people. Holding to the principle of 
separation of church and state, we have 
nevertheless in a variety of ways made 
recognition of the demands of reli- 
gious faith upon our lives. Recently 
we have seen a phenomenal growth 
of the released-time movement for re- 
ligious education. At this moment the 
American people are having to rethink 
this whole question. 

I believe that education in America 
is facing a serious problem with refer- 
ence to the place of religion in the 
schools. The essence of the problem is 
to find a way to integrate the religious 
and the so-called secular elements in a 
total school program, and our reli- 
giously heterogeneous population 
makes it extremely difficult. The im- 
perative need is for the kind of demon- 
stration that can be made vastly more 
readily under private than under pub- 
lic auspices. I am among those who be- 
lieve that religious subject matter can 


be studied in public schools in a sig- 
nificant, legal, and proper way. But the 
point I wish to make here is that a pri- 
vate school is in a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position to work out with its 
patrons an integrated program jin 
which, with full regard for religious 
freedom, the importance of religion in 
our common life is adequately ree- 
ognized. Surely a school program that 
attempts to make students socially and 
politically literate should not leave 
them religiously illiterate. I assume 
that, in general, private schools are no 
more free than public schools to con- 
duct intensive religious education. That 
remains the function of the church 
and synagogue, and of distinctively re- 
ligious schools. But a knowledge of re- 
ligious institutions, their faith and 
practices, and a reverent attitude 
toward the religious beliefs and aspira- 
tions which have immemorially had a 
central place in the value structure of 
human culture—these, I believe, are 
among the important objectives of gen- 
eral education. 


VI 


And now a special word about the 
role of the teacher herself in the build- 
ing of value attitudes. It is difficult to 
say anything about this that is not trite 
and out of place. I confine myself to 
personal testimony. Among the influ- 
ences in the days of my youth that 
molded the attitudes that constituted a 
permanent orientation toward the 
values of life, I place school and home 
side by side. And what stands out in 
my memory of school days are the 
personalities of my teachers, Not every 
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one—there were some that I do not 
recall with any enthusiasm. But there 
were golden personalities among them, 
who mounted above the limitations of 
traditional methods and gave meaning 
to school experiences. Not by being 
dominant, not even by being con- 
spicuous, but in counseling and in a 


multitude of indefinable ways they let 
me in on an understanding of what 
worthy and gracious living means, I 
fear I have often let them down, but 
they remain in memory examples of 
what a teacher at her best is—a per- 


sonal embodiment of a professional 
ideal. 
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Basic Problems in the Training of High 


School Counselors 


DONALD E. SUPER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L Is perhaps not an exaggeration to 
state that the field of high school 
counseling at times resembles a battle- 
field of the professions in which the 
student is the innocent bystander 
caught in the crossfire of opposing 
forces. The forces which sometimes 
come into conflict with one another 
include as many as five different pro- 
fessional groups, each of which has its 
own viewpoint, proponents, and vested 
interests. These are the specialists in 
secondary education who are inter- 
ested in the adjustments of individual 
students; the deans of boys and girls, 
with similar background and an inter- 
est in social adjustment; the vocational 
counselors, generally teachers . whose 
attention has been focused on the im- 
portance of vocational orientation, 
preparation, and adjustment in our 
work-centered society; the social 
workers who, having been concerned 
for a generation with the adjustments 
of individuals in society at large have 
found in elementary schools a fertile 
field for their work and have begun 
to explore the possibilities in second- 
ary schools; and finally the clinical 
psychologists who, in shifting from 
the traditional emphasis on diagnostic 
testing, have also begun to view the 
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high school as an institution in which 
their skills as diagnosticians and coun- 
selors should find many uses. With the 
increasing tendency of professions to 
stake out areas as exclusively theirs and 


to obtain monopolies for the main- | 


tenance of professional and living 
standards, the conflicts between these 
groups occasionally become acute, 
In the belief that there is more to be 
gained than lost from a frank discus- 
sion of the problem, and that schools 
and pupils will benefit from a clarifica- 
tion of the situation, I shall outline the 
role of high school counselor, the 
knowledge and skills needed, the back- 
ground of the majority of persons who 


aspire to serve as high school coun- | 


selors, the qualifications desired by 
those who employ them, the amount 
of training the average counselor can 
obtain, the alternatives faced by those 
providing training, and some proposals 
that seem to offer the best prospects 
of meeting the personnel needs of 
schools and the personal needs of stu- 
dents. 


THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


Regardless of the counselor’s title 
or professional background, his activi- 
ties include helping students with ad- 
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justments of all types. The presented 
and actual problems fall into the do- 
mestic, personal, social, economic, edu- 

cational, and vocational categories, and 
frequently cut across two or more of 
these, sometimes making the categoriz- 
ing of the problems highly artificial. 
These problems often lend them- 
selves to classification according to an- 
other system, namely, as situational or 
attitudinal. Some problems are prima- 
rily the result of a situation, which may 
range from a drunken father to a lack 
of contacts with persons in some oc- 
cupation about which the student 
wants to learn firsthand; while other 
problems are primarily the result of at- 
titudes which make it difficult for the 
student to get along with others or to 
give up as unsuitable a type of edu- 
cation that is not in line with his abili- 
ties. 

There are at least two other essen- 
tial functions of the high school coun- 
selor which should be included here— 
those of curriculum and of instruction 
consultant. Although he generally has 
no such title, the competent and effec- 
tive counselor is in a position to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the cur- 
riculum through his understanding of 
the psychological needs of students 
and of the occupational and social 
world to which they must adjust on 
leaving school. The counselor’s special 
knowledge of individual students and 
his training in the psychology of learn- 
ing, including such things as intelli- 
gence, motivation, and interest, qualify 
him to give assistance to classroom 
teachers in adjusting their content and 
methods to the needs and possibilities 
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of the students they work with. In- 
deed, the role of the counselor as a 
special collaborator of classroom teach- 
ers is gaining in recognition by for- 
ward-looking educators. 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
NEEDED BY THE COUNSELOR 


The nature of the problems encoun- 
tered by high school counselors makes 
it clear that each member of the coun- 
seling staff must have at least some 
orientation in the fields of remedial in- 
struction, curriculum development, 
psychotherapy, social case work, vo- 
cational psychology, vocational eco- 
nomics, and placement work in order 
to increase the probability that they 
may properly identify the problems 
and may function as a team. The coun- 
seling staff should include persons with 
the special training necessary for ren- 
dering professional service of each of 
these types, otherwise such service 
should be available from some accessi- 
ble cooperating organization, such as a 
child guidance clinic or the state em- 
ployment service. In a large school sys- 
tem it may be most effective for the 
counseling staff to include a number of 
specialists working under the super- 
vision of someone sufficiently informed 
in all of these areas to be able to co- 
ordinate and develop their work. But 
in most school systems the counseling 
services have not yet been developed 
to such a high degree, and in some they 
will not be for many years to come, be- 
cause of inability to finance such an or- 
ganization. Eighty per cent of the 28,- 
ooo high schools have fewer than two 
hundred students and only eight or 
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ten teachers. In many communities the 
special services are not available on a 
sufficiently large scale, if at all, to 
supplement effectively the work of the 
school counseling staff. 

This raises the very important ques- 
tion of the nature of the compromise 
arrangements which must characterize 
most school systems for years to come. 
Granted that most schools cannot or 
will not afford to employ special re- 
medial teachers, psychotherapists, so- 
cial workers, vocational counselors, 
and placement workers, what kind of 
training should be provided for the 
men and women who will do whatever 
counseling is done in our secondary 
schools? Before this question can be 
answered, we must consider the quali- 
fications of the typical aspirant to high 
school counseling jobs, the qualifica- 
tions generally required by school of- 
ficials, and the amount of training a 
school counselor can afford. If we do 
not plan in terms of these factors, our 
proposals will come to naught. 


WHO ASPIRES TO BE A SCHOOL 
COUNSELOR? 


The aspirations of individuals to 
work of any type are governed by 
the prospects of actually obtaining em- 
ployment in it. If the doors were open 
to persons with various types of pro- 
fessional training, and if persons in 
those professions were aware of the 
opportunities, we should probably find 
aspirants to high school counseling rep- 
resenting all or most of those profes- 
sions. As it is, however, the doors are 
virtually closed to those who lack cer- 
tain types of training and experience. 


Unfortunately, there are no system. 
atic studies of this question to provide 
a neat and reliable answer. However, 
while working with social workers, 
clinical psychologists, teachers, and 
counselors in social agencies, hospitals, 
schools, and universities, one gathers 
some impressions concerning the em- 
ployment objectives of men and 
women preparing for or working in 
these related fields. The great majority 
of aspirants to counseling work in high 
schools are men and women with some 
background in secondary education, 
whose interest is primarily in second- 
ary education. They tend to identify 
themselves with schools and with teach- 
ers rather than with social agencies and 
social workers or with professional or 
scientific psychology. People generally 
aspire to positions in institutions which 
are respected by their professional 
group and which strengthen rather 
than weaken their in-group status. For 
social workers these are case-work 
agencies, hospitals, and other welfare 
organizations. For psychologists they 
are universities, colleges, industries, 
clinics, and hospitals. One occasionally 
encounters a recent college graduate 
with a psychology major who thinks 
he might like to be a counselor in a 
high school, or someone with experi- 
ence in industry or a social agency who 
thinks he would find guidance i in sec- 
ondary schools more congenial; but 
these men and women usually do no 
more than think about the possibility, 
because they lack teacher training and 
experience. Psychology and social 
work are opening new fields of pro- 
fessional activity and are, therefore, 
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open to changes in professional orien- 
tation, but the students in these fields 
will still probably be psychologists and 
social workers first and educationists 
only in a secondary sense. Are they, 
under the circumstances, likely to 
break into high school guidance work 
in substantial numbers? 


WHO WILL BE EMPLOYED AS 
HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS? 


It is virtually impossible to obtain 
employment as a high school counselor 
unless one has a teacher’s certificate 
and a year or more of experience as a 
high school teacher. One must have 
had an undergraduate major, or at 
least a strong minor, in a subject nor- 
mally taught in high school, a num- 
ber of prescribed courses in profes- 
sional education, and a period of em- 
ployment as a teacher (more likely to 
amount to ten years than to one) in 
which one has of necessity practically 
severed whatever tenuous connection 
one may have had with another pro- 
fession such as psychology or social 
work, Since, in practice, the majority 
of men and women appointed to posi- 
tions as high school counselors have 
previously been employed as _ class- 
room teachers in the same or in a near- 
by school system, it will be seen that 
the high school counselor labor supply 
consists almost entirely of individuals 
whose background and orientation are 
those of secondary education. 

This is likely to be true for many 
years, partly because institutional 
change is slow, and partly because 
there are some valid reasons for the 
practice. There is a strong feeling 


among school administrators that 
anyone who works in an educational 
situation should be thoroughly familiar 
with educational problems from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher. 
While it is true that this principle has 
not been applied to school psycholo- 
gists and to school social workers, the 
facts are that these groups are not 


large, and that no group of people 


in the schools had been performing the 
functions which they took over. Coun- 
seling in high schools, however, has 
long been considered the province of 
teachers and former teachers—tradi- 
tion which will not easily be changed. 
To require that a high school counselor 
know schools as an insider is compara- 
ble to the requirement that a social 
worker know the community. In time 
it may be considered good policy to 
select the best qualified counselor, with 
or without a background of profes- 
sional education, and help him get the 
orientation he needs, rather than to ap- 
point a teacher to a counseling position 
with or without the expectation that 
he will obtain the training in guidance 
he still lacks. But that time is distant. 


HOW MUCH TRAINING WILL 
A TEACHER OBTAIN? 


How much training can one expect 
a classroom teacher who wishes to 
qualify as a counselor to obtain? The 
school and the general public cannot, 
of course, afford to have him get less 
than the minimum necessary to enable 
him to do his work competently. But 
from the point of view of the individual 
teacher, the problem is to a substantial 
degree one of economics, of chances 
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that the investment in training will 
yield a financial return sufficient to 
warrant making it. If the answer were 
based solely on economics, the amount 
of training in guidance obtained by the 
average high school counselor would 
be negligible, for in general only those 
who need a Master’s degree for a pay 
raise would have any incentive. High 
school counselors are generally paid at 
about the same rate as teachers, and 
there are more opportunities for pro- 
motion to departmental or school ad- 
ministrative positions than there are to 
positions as director of guidance, How- 
ever, not a few teachers consider the 
work more satisfying than classroom 
teaching and are willing to make some 
sacrifice in order to obtain such posi- 
tions, and many have high enough pro- 
fessional standards to feel compelled to 
improve their qualifications for their 
new work. The great majority of high 
school counselors are therefore men 
and women who, after paying for at 
least part of their education as class- 
room teachers and working for a num- 
ber of years in an underpaid field, must 
themselves carry the whole burden of 
financing their professional training as 
counselors. This means that most of 
them can afford no more than a year of 
graduate work in guidance, and that 
very often only in summer sessions or 
evening classes. 


A DOUBLE DILEMMA 


Because we are concerned with the 
training of high school counselors, we 
find ourselves faced with a double 
problem of schools which need either a 
large counseling staff comprising a va- 
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riety of specialists, or a small counsel. 
ing staff consisting of one or two coun. 
selors trained in a number of related 
specialties and of other counselors who 
can afford to obtain only about one 
year of graduate training and need to 
decide whether, in that time, to obtain 
a smattering of training in each of the 
special aspects of guidance or to strive 
for at least minimum competence in 
one of the narrower specialties. 

It is obviously impossible for a stu- 
dent of guidance to do in one year of 
graduate training what a graduate stu- 
dent in psychology does in three years 
or a student of social work does in two 
years, and the additional things which, 
as a school counselor, he must do in 
order to meet the peculiar needs of the 
high school field. He must find some 
compromise which will make him as 
employable as possible in both com- 
plex and simple high school guidance 
organizations (most often as a combi- 
nation teacher—counselor) and which 
will qualify him to help with some of 
the adjustment problems that will come 
to his attention. 


A DOUBLE SOLUTION 


Such a complex problem can be 
solved only by a complex plan. This 
involves providing several different 
types of training at the Master’s degree 
level, each in a useable specialty within 
the field of guidance, but each includ- 
ing some orientation to the other spe- 
cialties, and neither assuming any pre- 
vious preparation other than the gen- 
erally required training and experience 
as a teacher which provide firsthand 
knowledge of children and the nec- 
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institutional orientation. Thus a 
classroom teacher preparing to be a 
high school counselor might, to earn 
the Master’s degree, major in vocational 
guidance, in diagnostic and remedial 
instruction, or in problems of social 
adjustment. In any case he would have 
a year’s course in the psychology of 
adjustment, a semester’s course in the 
organization and conduct of guidance 
programs, a semester’s course in meas- 
urement, and a course in the principles 
and techniques of counseling. If his 
specialty were the handling of prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment and 
preparation for vocational life, his pro- 

would include intensive work in 
vocational psychology ( including apti- 
tude and interest measurement, job sat- 
isfaction, and job analysis) and in voca- 
tional economics and sociology (in- 
cluding the study of industrial and oc- 
cupational trends), together with a 
course in methods of disseminating in- 
formation about vocational and educa- 
tional opportunities, but he would ob- 
tain only a nodding acquaintance with 
remedial reading and with the organi- 
zation and conduct of student activi- 
ties. If he specialized in diagnostic and 
remedial instruction, he would work 
intensively on individual intelligence 
testing, diagnostic achievement testing, 
methods of instruction and study, and 
aspects of personality adjustment es- 
pecially likely to have a bearing on mo- 
tivation and learning. Specialization in 
social adjustment would involve train- 
ing in family relations and group work, 
and some exposure to nondirective 
counseling. 
I see no possibility, at the Master’s 


degree level, of preparing “general- 
ists” in the field of guidance, as one 
academic year does not provide enough 
time for more than orientation to the 
different areas with which a well- 
rounded counselor should be familiar. 
If the counselor is to help students 
solve their problems, he must have 
more than mere survey knowledge 
such as the facts that Strong’s Blank 
is a “good” vocational interest inven- 
tory, that reading problems are often 
related to parent-child relationships, 
and that a major objective of nondi- 
rective counseling is to help the client 
to assume responsibility for living his 
own life in his own way. The coun- 
selor must know what a specific pat- 
tern of scores on Strong’s Blank means 
in terms of interest maturity, success, 
and satisfaction; he must know how to 
find out whether or not a particular 
reading problem is emotional in its 
origin or merely one of poor habits, 
and how to retrain them if the latter is 
true; how to refrain from projecting 
his own values onto the client and, in- 
stead, how to accept the client as he is 
and so to reflect the latter’s feeling as 
to bring about self-acceptance and self- 
insight in the client. Generalists in the 
field of guidance are needed in sec- 
ondary schools as elsewhere; but in a 
field such as this the only generalists 
are super-generalists with several years 
of graduate training and even more of 
experience. Lacking such, specialists 
with limited but useable training and 
services limited in their scope seem the 
best substitutes. 

This leads to the second part of the 
proposed complex plan, namely, that 
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work for the doctorate in guidance 
should be, not in any one of the special- 
ties such as were suggested above, but 
rather in the general field of guidance. 
The objective would be sufficient com- 
petence in each of the major areas of 
guidance in secondary schools for ef- 
fective work with any type of prob- 
lem which did not need referral to a 
physician and for coordination of the 
work of specialists in each of these 
types of adjustment. At the same time, 
there would be emphasis on some one 
aspect of the field in order to develop 
further the special interests and abili- 
ties of the counselor. 

It may be objected that, in propos- 
ing to train specialists in one year and 
generalists in three, I am reversing 
what has been found to be most effec- 
tive in other professions. Such an ob- 
jection is without foundation, how- 
ever, in the professions of social work 
and engineering, in which specialists 
are trained in the initial program and 
where there is no training of general- 
ists (Princeton’s “basic engineering” to 
the contrary notwithstanding). The 
objection, if made, would be based on 
a misconception of medical training, in 
which general practitioners are trained 
in the initial program and specialists 
are trained in later sequences. But gen- 
eral practitioners are produced, not in 
one year of training superimposed 
upon experience in a related field, but 
in three years of training followed by 
one year of supervised and highly perti- 
nent experience, so that the general 
practitioner is in fact a super-generalist 
and the specialist is a super-specialist. 
The pharmacist, medical technologist, 
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and X-ray technician are the lower. 
level specialists in medicine, and the 
generalists in the field, the druggist and 
the barber, who used to prescribe and 
even operate on the basis of minimal 
training, are now extinct as physicians, 
The _ barber—technician—practitioner- 
specialist sequence in medicine jg jn 
reality paralleled by that of general 
counselor at the lowest level, voca- 
tional counselor, remedial specialist or 
“social” counselor at the technician's 
or Master’s level, counselor or director 
of guidance at the practitioner’s or doc- 
tor’s level, and consulting psychologist 
at the specialist’s or post-doctoral level 
after experience has been obtained in 
the varied fields of guidance and ad- 
vanced specialization has taken place in 
one of them. 
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Learning to Plan Together 


ALICE MIEL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FAMILY deciding how to share one 

family car, an atomic energy 
commission tackling a tough world 
problem, a community striving to re- 
duce juvenile delinquency, a group of 
teachers searching for ways of improv- 
ing their services to youngsters—these 
and other groups in our twentieth cen- 
tury world have need for techniques 
of cooperative planning. 

Too few adults today are equipped 
with the skills of leadership and group 
membership that are so essential to 
modern living. Such skills rate in im- 
portance with the others for which the 
school assumes responsibility. Just as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic skills 
are considered worthy to be taught, so 
must group planning skills be included 
in the curriculum. As with all others, 
skills of cooperative planning can be 
learned only through practice. In this 
case, it is obvious that the practice 
must Occur in group settings. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation from 
the outset was impressed with the need 
for work in the area of group planning. 
A study was set up to add to the exist- 
ing know-how in cooperative planning 
as applied to education and to learn 
how to help more educators improve 
their own understanding and _ skills 
along this line. 4 


Groups of teachers in three centers 
associated with the Institute are par- 
ticipating directly in the study of co- 
operative planning. The centers are 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland. For the use of these and 
other interested educators, a Guide to 
Study and Experimentation in Coop- 
erative Planning in Education‘ has re- 
cently been developed by a committee 
from the Institute staff with the help 
of individuals in the field centers. The 
guide is designed to aid study groups 
interested in increasing their under- 
standing and skill in the area of coop- 
erative planning and to give suggestions 
and help on further experimentation. 
Groups using the guide are asked to 
suggest desirable revisions and to fur- 
nish additional illustrative material 
which may be shared with others 
through means of the Institute. 

The guide is built around seven 
topics: 

What Is Meant by Cooperative 
Planning? 

What Difference Does It make? 
What Are Appropriate Oppor- 
tunities for Cooperative Planning? 
What Know-How Do We Have? 


1 Published in multilithed form by the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, February, 1947. 
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How About People? 
What More Do We Need to 
Know? 
What Records Will Help Us 
Learn? 
In connection with each topic are 
included: 
Something to Think About 
Something to Talk About 
Some excerpts from the guide will 
serve to illustrate the nature of the ma- 
terial included. Topic 1 deals with con- 
ceptions and misconceptions of group 
planning. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY COOPERA- 
TIVE PLANNING? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Cooperative planning means many 
things to many people: 


To Miss Brown, the sixth grade teacher, 
it means that a teacher lets youngsters 
take turns suggesting what to put in 
the program for the day. 

To Mrs. Jacobsen, the PTA president, 
it means letting youngsters manage 
the classroom housekeeping. 

To Mrs. Smith, the social studies teacher, 
it means getting youngsters to choose 
the unit which is required in the course 
of study. 

To Miss Lindquist, the science teacher, 
it means letting youngsters decide how 
they will study material which is sug- 
gested for their grade. 

To Mr. Snow, the fifth grade teacher, it 
means letting youngsters have abso- 
lutely free choice of their areas of 
group study each term. 

To Mr. Cannelli, the student council ad- 
viser, it means giving youngsters an 
opportunity to govern ‘themselves in 
the classroom and in the school. 

To Miss Upland, the supervisor, it means 


giving teachers opportunities to help 
improve the curriculum. 

To Mr. Glen, the school principal, jt 
means getting parents and teachers and 
pupils together to discuss school and 
community improvements. 

To Mr. Glasgow, the speech teacher, it 
means group discussion. 

To Mrs. Gordon, the first grade teacher, 
it means a complete process of group 
purposing—planning, acting, evalua- 
ting. 

To Mr. Pfeiffer, the superintendent, it is 
a way of developing and _ utilizing 
group intelligence. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. What misconceptions and_ half 
truths do you detect in the fore- 
going beliefs? 

2. Which one comes closest to stating 
your own position? 

3. What ideas in the foregoing beliefs 
do you consider essential to a full 
and true definition of cooperative 
planning (e.g., choice, action)? 

4. How will you define cooperative 
planning for your purposes? 

5. How can you get a more common 
understanding among co-workers of 
what cooperative planning is? 

6. What relationship do you see be- 
tween cooperative planning and 
curriculum development? 


Topic 2, discussing the theme 
“What Difference Does It Make?” 
lists dangers people see in cooperative 
planning and the values it has in con- 
nection with educational enterprises. 
Among the latter are: 

1. An opportunity to learn democratic 
techniques; to learn a process which 
has many uses in life. 
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2, Wise decisions are possible because 
choices are made in a wider con- 
text. 

3. Dealing with such a range of ideas 
may well develop more imagination 
in members of the group. 

4. Individuals have an excellent labo- 
ratory for learning critical thinking. 


Background and discussion material 
on Topic 3 focus on the situations in 
and around a school which give peo- 
ple chances to practice skills of coop- 
erative planning while improving the 
management of their living. 


WHAT ARE APPROPRIATE OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR COOPERA- 
TIVE PLANNING? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


There are four requirements for co- 
operative planning: (1) a group or 
groups of people, (2) a problem to be 
solved or a job to be done, (3) skills 
of leadership and group membership, 
and (4) willingness to undertake co- 
operative planning. For the present 
discussion the task is to match people 
and jobs, to get the proper group 
tackling the responsibilities it can best 
handle. This task can be approached in 
two ways: 

1. Here is an existing group (the typical 
classroom situation). Considering the 
maturity and experience of this group 
and the leadership and membership 
skill available, which matters of com- 
mon concern to this group can best be 
dealt with cooperatively? The tests are 
that the group members shall have a 
satisfying and educative experience 
with cooperative planning and that 
their life and work together shall be 


more pleasant and efficient and result 
in more learning than could be the 
case under solely individual planning 
and management. 

2. Here are certain problems of group 
living—quarrels over playground 
equipment, need for a school supply 
store, lack of audience courtesy in as- 
sembly, etc. (This is the typical all- 
school situation.) Is some existing 
group (class, PTA, faculty com- 
mittee, or the like) an appropriate one 
for assuming this responsibility or is 
there need to create some group (stu- 
dent council, special student commit- 
tee, committee of pupils, parents, and 
teachers, or the like) to tackle it? 


Study groups on cooperative plan- 
ning in the Springfield and Denver 
workshops in June, 1944, discussed op- 
portunities for teacher—pupil planning. 
A composite list of their findings fol- 
lows: 


Opportunities Within the School Pro- 
gram for Cooperative Planning 
(Teacher—-Pupil) 
1. Group Enterprises 
(a) Sales—stamp, special, etc. 
(b) Parties 
(c) Assemblies 
(d) Excursions 
(e) Drives, service to others 
(f) School store 
2. Use of School Facilities 
(a) Cafeteria 
(b) Playground and equipment 
(c) Library 
3. Participation in Management of 
School 
(a) Student council 
(b) Safety committee 
(c) Assembly committee 
(d) Stockroom committee 
(e) Building and grounds com- 
mittee 
(f) Exhibits committee 
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(g) Midmorning lunch commit- 
tee 
(b) Newspaper committee 
(i) Health council 
4. Participation in Management of 
Classroom 
(a) Room committees 
5. Other Curriculum 
Within the Classroom 
(a) Planning the school day; 
planning the use of various 
blocks of time within the 
school da 
(b) Selecting and organizing ex- 
periences (selecting prob- 
lems, topics, etc., on which 
the group will work; plan- 
ning how to study some- 
thing) 


Planning 


Teachers of special subjects in high 
schools also have found opportuni- 
ties for teacher—pupil planning. Ex- 
amples range all the way from occa- 
sional pupil participation in planning 
to rather extensive ventures in coopera- 
tive planning. 


An algebra teacher reports that he fre- 
quently asks: “Are we ready to leave 
this topic now or do we need another 
assignment?” 

A business arithmetic teacher has her 
students plan how papers will be 
checked, how assignments will be dis- 
tributed through the week, etc. 

An English teacher reports that she turns 
back to the group such a question as 
“What does this have to do with Eng- 
lish?” 

Another English teacher reports that she 
puts this question to her American lit- 
erature class: “Do you want to do any- 
thing in this class besides this text- 
book?” 

A junior high school social studies teacher 
has her students select problem areas 
they will investigate during the term. 





SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 





1. Which of these opportunities are 
being well used for youngsters jn 
your school? 

2. Which are not being used? Why? 
(Youngsters have sufficient oppor- | 
tunities for cooperative planning | 
already? No problem exists in the 
area omitted? Teachers have been | 
missing a good bet? ) 

3. What other opportunities (either 
used or unused at present) can you 
add to the list? 

4. What opportunities do teachers and 
parents of your school have for 
planning cooperatively? 

5. For what problems or areas of 
school and community life should 
teachers and parents be planning 
together? 

6. Do pupils, parents, and teachers 
have occasion to plan together in 
your school? Should they have such 
opportunities? For what problems | 
or areas of school and community 
life should representatives of these 
three groups be planning together? 

7. How can opportunities for coop- 
erative planning be provided for 
pupils in rigid school situations? | 

8. Are there situations where coopera- 
tive planning is inadvisable? 








Material from Topic 4 will serve to | 
show some of the kinds of know-how 
available to interested groups. 


WHAT KNOW-HOW DO WE HAVE? 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Know-how in cooperative planning 
is not to be used as a bag of tricks. It 
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consists of skills that are generally use- 
ful and a number of devices that are 
appropriate in some situations and not 
in others. At all times judgment must 
be exercised in terms of the purposes 
of the group, the competence of the 
group, the interpersonal relations, and 
4 number of other factors. 

People are pretty well agreed on the 
general procedures to be used in co- 
operative planning. The following 
analysis is typical. 


Basic Steps in the Technique of 
Planning 


I. Recognizing the need for planning 
II. Stating the problem 
Ill. Suggesting possible activities for 
solving the problem 
IV. Evaluating the suggested activities 
for the purpose of selecting the ac- 
tivity most suitable for the solu- 
tions of the problem as: 
A. Resources available 
B. Maturity of the group 
C. Local situations 
V. Discussing ways of carrying out 
the activity 
VI. Making decisions for final action 
VII. Delegating responsibilities to all 
members of the group 
VIII. Setting the length of time for com- 
pletion of activities delegated to 
the group 
IX. Recording the plan 
X. Evaluating the results of the plan, 
revising where necessary, extend- 
ing activities, considering points 
for future action 


Since genuine cooperative planning 
is a more delicate business than just 
following a recipe, it would be well to 
notice the special techniques and gen- 
eral suggestions which the group mak- 
ing the foregoing analysis added. 


Special Techniques and General 
Suggestions 


. While it is possible to recognize gen- 


eral phases through which the plan- 
ning moves, no process can be neatly 
pigeonholed. Thus, at every stage of 
the process, it is necessary to evaluate 
suggestions, procedures, and the di- 
rection in which the discussion is mov- 
ing. 


. It is useful to stop frequently to sum- 


marize the discussion up to a certain 
point and to relate it to the larger 
issues. Unity is promoted by pointing 
up agreements which the group has 
reached. 


. Fuller participation is secured by 


sometimes inviting certain members of 
the group to make contributions for 
which they are best qualified. The 
chairman may confine participation for 
a short time to those who have not yet 
had an opportunity to speak. 


. Whenever possible, an important con- 


sideration is to allow adequate time 
for exploration of topic under discus- 
sion; on the other hand, groups must 
try to improve their ability to work 
more efficiently. 


. Constant attention should be given to 


the communication of ideas. Terms 
frequently need to be defined; com- 
mon definition of terms must be ar- 
rived at by the group; and persons 
must feel an obligation to persist for 
this mutual understanding. 


. Records should be kept for the pur- 


pose of maintaining continuity of 
planning. Records should indicate the 
persons who took part in the plan- 
ning, should state clearly the problems 
discussed, should indicate the major 
trends of the discussion, the decisions 
reached, and the plans for the future. 


. There should be a functional division 


of labor. Responsibility should be as- 
signed in terms of interests, abilities, 
time, etc. All responsibilities should be 
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clearly defined among the participants. 

8. Discussion for planning serves the 
function of clarifying thinking and 
motivating the members of the group. 
It is not fully effective if it does not 
result in decision and action. 


These are only a few of the count- 
less bits of know-how that have ac- 
cumulated out of many persons’ ex- 
perience with cooperative planning. 
Any one problem of group leadership 
or membership can be made the focus 
of much good advice. For example, a 
group of teachers built a list of nine- 
teen suggestions for improving the 
amount and quality of participation in 
discussions. Of course, only the most 
appropriate for a given group and sit- 
uation should be selected. 


Getting Wide Yet Thoughtful 
Participation 


1. At times making use of objects to 
make discussion more concrete 

2. Planning with certain individuals 
ahead of group discussion (e.g., shy 
ones, those who are to be leaders, 
etc.) 

3. Getting leads from conversation with 
individuals 

4. Using common experiences, _first- 
hand experiences of individuals, etc. 

5. Getting leads and cooperation from 

arents 

6. Getting a child to show how to do 
something 

7. Discussing with the group ways of 
improving participation, evaluating 
with them results of efforts 

8. Calling on certain children 

9. Working out a wise combination 
with action ; 

10. Gathering many suggestions in an at- 
mosphere of free giving 

11. Using leading, specific questions 


12. Making sure the group is prepared 
for discussion of the problem 
(a) By building a background 
(b) By encouraging group to be re. 
ceptive to contributions of jn. 
dividuals 
(c) By using written preparation on 
occasion 
13. Providing a suggestive environment 
14. At times using student leadership 
15. At times breaking up into small 
groups 
16. Providing an informal atmosphere 
17. Respecting —~ decisions 
18. Combining individual counseling 
with group process 
19. Occasionally having a waiting period 
for thinking before anyone speaks 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. How do the steps in cooperative 
planning suggested at the beginning 
of this topic square with your judg- 
ment and experience? Have you 
ever observed a group in difficulty 
because the members were trying 
to take several steps at once, for ex- 
ample, debating on one suggestion 
before a number of suggestions have 
been given for group considera- 
tion? Or have you observed what 
happens if people start popping with 
suggestions before understanding 
what the suggestions are for? Is it 
important to be clear as to the basic 
steps in the process? 

2. Study the list of suggestions given 
above for extending participation. 
Which ones are not clear? Which 
ones have been tried by members of 
your group? Which ideas are you 
going to try in your own situation? 

3. What other problems have you run 
into as a leader or a member of 2 
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cooperative planning group? Which 
of the suggestions in this guide do 

ou believe will help you on such 
problems in the future? Can mem- 
bers of your group be of help on 
your problems? Try constructing 
lists of pooled suggestions for solv- 
ing some of these problems as the 
teacher group did for the problem 
of extending participation. Don’t 
worry if you cannot think of nine- 
teen ideas for each problem! 


. Can you make your present study 


group a laboratory for analysis of 
your own group techniques and for 
practice of improved techniques? 


Some Useful Activities 


. Members of the study group on co- 


operative planning in the Springfield, 
Missouri, workshop, June, 1946, de- 
cided to study the techniques em- 
ployed by ‘different community 
groups. This is how they went about 
it. First, they listed some ‘likely groups 
(city council, city boards, chamber of 
commerce, labor groups, board of 
education). Second, a committee 
undertook to learn meeting times and 
places and to get permission for group 
members to visit. Third, group mem- 
bers volunteered to cover different 
meetings. (Most of the group went to 
some meetings such as board of edu- 
cation, city council, labor assembly.) 
Fourth, the group built a guide for 
observing techniques employed by 
leaders and group members. Fifth, the 
group discussed their observations and 
drew conclusions. Your group might 
like to try a similar plan. 


. One can learn to be a more intelligent 


observer of group process by visiting 
various planning groups in one’s own 
school. Two teachers may exchange 
observations of each other, taking 


notes on the progress of discussion so 
that they can help each other analyze 
and improve techniques. Perhaps you 
can find someone to collaborate with 
you on such observations. 

3. Besides studying their own techniques 
as a group, the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Steering Committee on Cooperative 
Planning used this further method of 
study. Each member selected a proj- 
ect in cooperative planning to carry 
out in his own school situation. He 
kept records of progress and used the 
group as a clinic for analyzing his 
records and discussing the problems he 
encountered. Projects represented a 
wide range: teacher—pupil planning 
within the classroom, teacher—pupil 
planning on all-school problems, 
teacher—pupil—parent planning, faculty 
planning, and community planning. 
Your group might like to try a similar 
plan. 

4. People who have engaged in coopera- 
tive planning might contribute to a 
growing list of “Things I’ve Found 
Out About Cooperative Planning.” 


The fact that all techniques must be 
selected and employed in terms of the 
people composing the group in ques- 
tion is emphasized in Topic s. 


HOW ABOUT PEOPLE? 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Cooperative planning is a human ex- 
perience involving people’s feelings, in- 
terests, and hopes as well as their logic. 
The techniques referred to in preced- 
ing topics have been developed only 
out of experience with people and are 
intended for use with people. No tech- 
niques will succeed unless they are se- 
lected in terms of the human factors 
in the situation in which they are to 
be employed. 
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The following suggestions and ques- 
tions are not meant to be an easy course 


in psychology, but rather are intended 


to suggest a few factors which may 
help as reminders that people are im- 
portant—and human. 

Basic to the concept of cooperative 
planning is the idea of mutual respect; 
that each individual shall respect every 
other as a person, as well as respect his 
thinking and suggestions. Upon occa- 
sion this idea is hard to hold to, for 
there are times when certain people 
operate in ways that are annoying to 
others. 

When your patience is tried to the 
utmost remember this: There is always 
a reason for people behaving as they 
do, and, almost without exception, peo- 
ple want to be liked or respected by 
the group. True, the reasons for the 
way an individual acts may not be clear 
to the group, or even to himself, but 
the reasons are there nevertheless. Peo- 
ple’s methods of getting liking and re- 
spect must be better understood. We 
must learn more about how to deal 
with methods that interfere with the 
individual’s effectiveness and with the 
group’s progress. 

There are aspects of liking and re- 
spect which all of us want and need. 
Some which frequently are evident in 
cooperative planning situations are: the 
need to establish or maintain self-re- 
spect; the need to “belong” -to the 
group; the need to establish or main- 
tain a role; and the need for recogni- 
tion or affection. For some persons, 
working with the particular group at 
hand is a satisfying way of meeting 
such needs. In that case the needs may 


be said to operate favorably for good 
group relations. For other persons the 
group at hand appears to offer few sat- 
isfactions. The unfulfilled needs of the 
latter individuals may be said to op- 
erate unfavorably for good group re- 
lations. 

It is important, therefore, for the 
group members to try to understand 
the needs of one another and, when 
possible, to meet these needs. In fact, 
one of the great values of cooperative 
planning is that it makes it possible for 
the group to strengthen each of its 
members, in addition to leading to ef- 
ficient results and being within our 
concept of democratic action. 


Meeting Unfulfilled Needs 


Some of the ways people may be- 
have when they have unfulfilled needs, 
and some of the things a group may do 
about each, are suggested below. 

(Caution: Human behavior is far too 
complex to be analyzed as simply as 
the following statements may imply. 
Keep in mind that these statements are 
merely suggestions for further study.) 


1. Need to establish or maintain self-re- 
spect. Each of us has a mental picture 
of a minimum pattern for himself, a 
sort of personal “height-weight” chart 
by which he measures himself and 
which indicates whether he is above 
or below par. Many and various things 
may go into the making of this pat- 
tern. For some it is a religious creed; 
for others it may be a personal phi- 
— or a picture of what makes 

a “good” person; for still others it may 
be a picture of “success’ *"—in areas 
ranging from sports to professional 
skill; for many it is a combination of 
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all of these. But if anyone falls below 

in his own estimation, watch out! 
He will fight, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to get up to that point he con- 
siders normal for himself. (And don’t 
forget that this may be quite different 
from what others may consider nor- 
mal.) The way the individual fights 
to get - to par may not always be 
acceptab e to the group. He may talk 
too much. He may be sullen and not 
talk at all. He may oppose what some- 
one else suggests just to show himself 
that he has the strength to oppose the 
other fellow. For whatever reason he 
behaves as he does to get “up to par” 
with himself, it is not going to do any 
good to argue with him. Argument 
may just make him feel worse about 
himself, and therefore make him fight 
the harder. The best approach is for 
the rest to show him they respect his 
ideas, even though they may not agree 
with him. Sometimes this requires con- 
siderable tolerance and _ self-control, 
but it will further group processes in 
the long run. 


. The need to “belong.” In almost every 


group there are people who cannot say 
“I belong in this group. I am wanted. 
I can make a contribution here.” But 
those people want to belong. If they 
do not think they belong and are 
wanted, watch out! It is probable that 
the individual who does not belong 
will act in ways not conduciv e to good 
group action. He may “go with the 
crowd” even though he doesn’t agree 
with the proposition, just to show he 
is a good guy and ought to be ac- 
cepted. The result is that the group is 
not able to make use of his possible 
contributions because his own think- 
ing never emerges. Or he may resist 
what others suggest, just to show that 
if they do not accept him (as he 
thinks) he will not accept them. The 
more one argues with him, the more 


he has to argue back, and the group 


gets nowhere. The best approach is 
to help him feel that he does belong 
and that he is wanted, whether or not 
his ideas are similar to those of the 
group. Give him a “we” feeling if pos- 
sible, and avoid any “you vs. us” at- 
titude by word or gesture. Sometimes 
these feelings of not belonging can be 
forestalled by making everyone feel 
welcome and wanted from the very 
beginning. The leader of a group has 
a special responsibility here, though 
every group member should help. The 
leader protects the right of every 
member to contribute to the group and 
sees that all suggestions are consid- 
ered by the group. It is his special re- 
sponsibility to help the group grow 
as a group without the exclusion of 
any member, physically or psycho- 
logically. 


. The need to establish or maintain a 


role. This need may be thought of as 
a combination of needs 1 and 2. Every- 
one wants to belong, and everyone 
strives to find a place in the Sage 
which is consistent with his idea of 
what his role in the group should be. 
Some people seem to feel they should 
always be boss and others feel they 
should always be followers. Coopera- 
tive planning discards, to a large ex- 
tent, this leader—-follower concept and 
implies that all get together on an 
equal basis. This is difficult for some 
people to take. It asks them to rear- 
range that mental picture mentioned 
earlier, and this is never easy. For 
some people, it takes considerable time 
and extended experience in a coopera- 
tive planning atmosphere. They may 
strongly resist being thrown out of 
role. The person who feels he ought 
to be boss may try to grab the reins. 
He may talk too much, act aggressive, 
be autocratic in his actions and sug- 
gestions. In other words, he may try to 
act like the boss he thinks he should 
be. The person who feels he should be 
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a follower may try to be inconspic- 
uous, refuse to enter into discussion, 
claim that group planning is inefficient 
and wasteful. In other words, he may 
try to act like the follower he thinks 
he should be. In either case, the per- 
son is not operating on the group- 
equality basis which is best for group 
planning. Probably the best antidotes 
are time and experience in an atmos- 
phere of group planning, but some 
special helps may be given as well. The 
“boss” may be given some assurance 
that his ideas are important to the 
group (as he feels only a boss’s ideas 
can be), and the “follower” may be 
reassured that if he expresses an idea 
he is not being presumptuous. 

4. The need for recognition and affec- 
tion. This need, too, is closely allied 
with others mentioned above. Per- 
haps the most satisfying sign of rec- 
ognition and affection is for a person 
to be made to feel that he “belongs” 
and that his ideas are respected. If he 
does not have this reassurance, the in- 
dividual may react negatively. Some 
= become more bossy, more 
oquacious, more autocratic. Some be- 
come more silent, more servile, more 
mousy. Some let their feelings out in 
crabbing. These persons seem to feel 
that the way to become respected is 
to be feared. They may make cutting 
remarks, they may gossip, they may 
boast about their ‘ ‘pull” or other forms 
of power they think they have. 


Each individual hopes through his 
actions to be liked or recognized—ac- 
cording to his mental picture of a like- 
able or respected person! Where, in a 
group of thirty-five people, there are 
thirty-five different mental pictures of 
how a likeable or respected person 
should behave, it becomes a bit dif- 
ficult to keep up with all of them, but 
there are things to do. As mentioned 
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before, helping people feel wanted, 
that they belong, is perhaps the most 
important. All can try to understand 
the mental picture of each and give the 
kind of recognition which will fit the 
picture and at the same time further 
group action. As group planning pro- 
gresses and each understands the pur- 
poses of group action, how it operates 
and how each individual can find his 
place in it, the diversity of “mental pic- 
tures” becomes less, and the group 
will likely become more unified. 

To make things more complicated, 
the source of any one need may be 
quite outside the group in which the 
individual finds himself. The teacher 
in a cooperative planning group may 
feel that he does not belong to the 
teacher group because he feels he has 
not been accepted by the community. 
The youngster who needs affection 
and recognition in the classroom may 
feel as he does because he believes his 
mother does not love him. It is best to 
recognize that the cause of the feeling 
cannot always be corrected within the 
group, but the group can go a long 
way toward correcting the feeling it- 
self. In fact, the group must find ways 
to meet unfulfilled needs of individuals 
if there are to be satisfactory group ex- 
periences. 


How to Deal with People Who Are 
Problems 


So far, we have talked in terms of 
the reasons why people behave as they 
do in cooperative planning situations. 
Trying to understand reasons is of ma- 
jor importance. Until we recognize 
these, we have little hope of perma- 
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nently effecting better group living. 
However, it often happens that cer- 
tain types of behavior must be dealt 
with before there is time to know peo- 
ple well enough to understand basic 
reasons. In such situations one must 
probably operate on the basis of 
hunches. Perhaps it will be helpful to 
have some suggestions of things to try 
with different types of members who 
are problems to the group. 

First, take the member who just 
does not contribute. Perhaps he is 
scared to talk before a group. Many of 
us were scared out of talking fairly 
early in the game by some rather severe 
teacher or parent. Try to find out in 
what size group this person will con- 
tribute. See if he will contribute if 
asked a question about something that 
is his specialty. 

Perhaps this person has found that 
whenever he speaks up he gets 
squelched, or gets put on a commit- 
tee! Maybe he is just playing it safe 
and easy. Will he begin to contribute 
if he discovers that suggestions are not 
jumped on as they are being given? 
Will it help if he sees that jobs are as- 
signed later on the basis of interest and 
ability and not to the person who hap- 
pened to bring in an idea for the group 
to consider? 

Perhaps this non-contributive mem- 
ber is new to the group and feels that 
his contributions will not be welcome 
until he has been around a little longer. 
Will it help if the “old” people make 
a point of asking how a given problem 
was handled where the new person 
was before? Will it help to learn the 
new person’s interests and special ex- 


periences through individual contact 
so that he will not be embarrassed by 
being asked in a group for an opinion 
he is unprepared to give? 

Second, take the member who talks 
too much, Perhaps he is only trying to 
be helpful. Maybe he belongs to that 
large group of people who, for some 
unfathomable reason, are scared to 
death of silences in a group discussion 
and feel compelled to rush in and fill 
a gap. Maybe he really knows more 
than anyone else about the topic under 
discussion, and, knowing that he 
knows, is making his contribution (in 
which case he may not be talking too 
much after all). Maybe he just thinks 
he knows more than the others, and 
that is another matter. Maybe it is all 
just a habit. Some people seem to have 
a “gift of gab.” Perhaps he feels a need 
to exert his influence on the group in 
order to seem important. Maybe he 
feels very strongly about the matter 
under discussion. 

In any case, great tact is required 
in helping the talkative member to 
share the floor with others. One thing 
that may help is for the chairman not 
to set an example by monopolizing the 
discussion himself. Might the leader or 
someone in the group help to make the 
“talker” aware that he is monopolizing 
time by suggesting that everyone 
should have an opportunity to express 
his opinion; that others of particular 
competence in this area should be 
heard from? Could the talkative one 
be given the feeling of importance he 
may need by being thanked for his 
contributions, after which other peo- 
ple are asked to express their ideas? 
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Can he be helped to feel he belongs by 
calling on his “we” feeling, by suggest- 
ing to the group as a whole, “Now we 
have heard from ; we want to 
know what the rest of us think”? Can 
we offer the talker a particular re- 
sponsibility to help him feel important 
and wanted so he need not put all his 
energies into talking? 

Third, there is the wanderer. He 
does not seem to be able to stick to the 
point of the discussion. Is it because the 
purpose of the present discussion is 
not clear? Has the group shifted to 
another phase of the discussion with- 
out a definite statement to that ef- 
fect? Is the wanderer less mature or 
less intelligent than others in the 
group? Is he being expected to deal 
with abstract things when he can 
understand only the more concrete sit- 
uations? Is he wandering because his 
attention is tied up with how to be 
important, how to get the approval of 
the group, rather than with the point 
under discussion? 

Will it help to have the jobs to be 
done in this meeting listed on a black- 
board and checked off as they are taken 
care of? Will it help to have the chair- 
man summarize frequently: “We have 
decided this and this. Now let us get 
ideas on our third item.” Are there 
things we can do to help him feel at 
home, to feel that he belongs to the 
group? 

Fourth, there is the individual who 
is slow to learn cooperative techniques. 
All of his experience may have been to 
the contrary. He may have been 
brought up on a diet of being told what 
to do. Perhaps he does not yet see the 
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values in the new way of working, 
Maybe he has always seen himself jn 
the role of boss or follower. 

Will it help to focus on group proc- 
esses once in a while, attempting to 
point out how the group is trying to 
operate? Will it be easier for the “slow 
learner” to understand if it is made 
quite clear that everyone has a place in 
the group process? 

Fifth, there is the out-and-out scrap- 
per. This individual seems to enjoy a 
fight. Against whom are the fighting 
remarks usually directed? Are there 
personal antagonisms in the group? 
Does this individual tend to stereoty 
others, reacting to what he thinks 
others ought to be saying to fit his 
stereotype rather than being a genuine 
listener? Do others in the group stereo- 
type the scrapper, always expecting 
him to have a chip on his shoulder and 
failing to give him credit when he is 
reasonable? 

To what extent will soft voices, pa- 
tient reasoned statements disarm the 
scrapper? Will it help to preface an- 
swers to the scrapper by such remarks 
as, “I see your point, Miss Smith. I 
don’t blame you for feeling strongly 
about it because it is very important. 
Perhaps we could think of several ways 
of handling this.” Or might the leader 
urge Miss Smith to go ahead and map 
out a rather complete program for car- 
ing for her complaint? 

Does the scrapper appear more rea- 
sonable when dealt with in small groups 
or individually? Is he seeking prestige 
in a non-constructive way? Can this 
desire be met by giving him definite re- 
sponsibility that is congenial to him? 
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SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. What can be done in your group 


to meet each type of need (self-re- 
spect, belonging, role, recognition, 
and affection) ? 


. Should the way we meet needs of 


adults in group situations differ 
from the way we meet needs of chil- 
dren? If so, how? 


. What would you think of this as 


a goal: Everyone should have an op- 
portunity rather frequently to con- 
tribute to discussion in a group of 
some type (e.g., some in groups of 
60; others in groups of 5)? If you 
agree, how can this be achieved for 
groups with which you work? 


. Which of the suggestions for ex- 


tending participation given on page 
396 are promising for meeting par- 
ticular needs of individuals? 


. What are some ways of learning 


to recognize and understand peo- 
ple’s needs? 


. Does the responsibility for under- 


standing and helping to meet needs 
of individuals rest with the leader, 
or is it also a responsibility of the 
group? How can the leader meet 
his responsibility? How can the 
group member meet his? In other 


words, how can we learn to help 
one another? 

7. (Perhaps this is one to talk over 
with yourself, rather than with the 
group.) Do you have any of the 
unfulfilled needs described above, 
or exhibit any of the behavior un- 
favorable to good group action? If 
so, what are you going to do about 
it? You can do something, you 
know. 


CONCLUSION 


There are two ways to improve 
understanding and skill in the area of 
cooperative planning. One is to make 
a direct study of group processes. The 
other is to attack important problems 
through the cooperative planning ap- 
proach and to study the effect of var- 
ious techniques in improving the ef- 
ficiency of group work. For either ap- 
proach it is often useful to have the 
guidance of thoughtfully prepared ma- 
terials. The staff of the Horace Mann— 
Lincoln Institute hopes that an increas- 
ing number of professional groups and 
interested laymen will turn their at- 
tention to improving their group ways 
of working and that the guide here de- 
scribed will prove to be helpful in the 
process. 
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Register of Doctor of Education Reports 


COMPILED BY CLARA ESTHER DERRING 


SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
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First Supplement: March 1945—December 1946 


HE Register of Doctor of Education 

Reports, Volume 1, 1935-March 1, 
1945, was published in the November and 
December 1945 issues of Teachers College 
Record. The following supplement covers 
reports accepted in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for the Doctor of Education de- 
gree through December 1946. 


1. ApaMs, Louis CARROLL 
A plan for the development of post- 
war physical education in Columbia 
college. 1945. 


2. ALLEN, Lucite ANN 
The development of an educational 
project for the American woman and 
the American home in the framework 
of a foundation. 1945. 


3. Atston, Mervin O. 
Vitalizing verbal problem material; a 
manual for use in analyzing, selecting, 
teaching, and appraising verbal prob- 
lem materials in ninth grade algebra. 
1944. 

. Arey, CHARLES KENNETH 
Elementary school science for the air 
age, a teachers’ guide. New York, Mac- 
millan. 1942. 


5. Bassitt, ADELINE EMILY 
A program for children from birth to 
six years in the Hawaiian situation with 
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Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


provision for student and adult educa. 
tion. 1946. 


. BAILARD, VIRGINIA 


Swing out and lead. 1945. 


. BAKER, GERTRUDE MARGARET 


A guide for teaching health and physi- 


cal education in the elementary school, 
1946. 


. Baker, HELEN GRANT 


Growth through music; Wilmington, 
Delaware, public schools. 1945. 


. BAsLerR, ROOSEVELT 


A plan for re-designing the curriculum 
of the Joliet Junior College. 1945. 


. Baxter, Epna Dorotuy 


The teacher believes. 1945. 


BENTLEY, ALMA ADLINE 

Planning the teacher education program 
in homemaking for teachers of adults 
1946. 

Berc, GUNNAR HANSEN 

The national training school for pro- 


fessional leaders in scouting. 1946. 
BERGETHON, ByorNAR WILLIAM 
An orientation in school music teacher 


education. 1946. 


Brain, JoHN CLype 
Some relationships of public expendi 
tures in Alabama. 1945. 
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Bostey, Howarp ELMER 
Some factors involved in the adminis- 
tration of faculty personnel in state 
teachers colleges. 1946. 


. Brett, T. RutH 


A student personnel program for the 
Negro college. 1945. 


Brock, Hoyt McCain 
The administration of the core curri- 
culum. 1946. 


Carter, Epwin FLoyp 

Singing workers; an investigation of the 
values and the methods of operation 
of fifty-five choruses in commercial and 
industrial companies. 1946. 


. Cuan, Fook Tim 


An experience in cultural education. 
1946. 

Cuao, Pu Hsia FRreperick 

Education for a democratic China. 
1946. 


. CLemans, HuBerTA 


Work opportunities and experiences of 
a group of twelve-year-olds. 1945. 


Cotuins, RayMonp LEo 

Techniques of creative administration 
for identifying staff members alert to 
emerging needs of public education. 
1944. 


CoTTerAL, DoNnNIE 
In quest of full stature as an American 
youth. 1945. 


Davies, Dantet R. 

Plan for studying relationship of school 
cost to school, scope, character, and 
quality. 1946. 


Davies, Everett FreperickK SAMUEL 

A plan for increasing the effectiveness 
of religion in Virginia state college, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 1946. 


Dorsey, James ELMo 
Music and music education in the Negro 
college. 1945. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34- 


35- 
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Duceins, Lypia ADELIA 
A program for the Teachers college 
1946 summer reading center. 1946. 


Evans, Husert MELBOURNE 
Science education and the study of 
community problems. 1946. 


Froyp, Mitton Cari 

A program of recruiting for the Baptist 
ministry based upon a survey of the pas- 
toral needs of the churches. 1945. 


Funr, Tom 

A plan for the democratic organization 
of the church as an educational insti- 
tution, with particular reference to 
the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America. 1945. 


Funcuess, Ltoyp VANCE 
The state supervisory program of music 
education in Louisiana. 1945. 


Gray, Dorotuy 
Improvement of social attitudes; a func- 
tion of teachers colleges. 1945. 


Haptey, JosepH Howe 

The development and application of a 
plan for surveying certain phases of 
county school administration in Ala- 
bama. 1946. 


Haceny, WILLIAM JosepH 

A handbook of information on New 
York state education law, regulations 
and decisions of the commissioner of 
education for the guidance of school 
administrators and boards of education 
in central and union free school districts 
of New York state. Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., New York state school boards 


association, inc. 1945. 


Harms, Harm F. 


Methods in business education. 1945. 


Harrincton, Burritt CLarK 

The community observance of citizen- 
ship day; an appraisal with recommenda- 
tions. 1945. 
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39- 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


Hatcnu, Rosert CLINTON 
A program of in-service teacher educa- 
tion. 1945. 


Hayes, WILLIAM ERNEST 

A proposed plan for the improvement 
of the teaching experience of elementary 
student teachers at Santa Barbara col- 
lege of the University of California. 
1946. 


Her.in, Ciype Everetre 

Teacher education for Philippine de- 
mocracy: Plans to be used as a guide 
in developing at Silliman university a 
program designed to educate teachers 
for leadership in the movement to make 
the schools of the Philippines better 
serve the needs of their communities. 


1946. 


‘Horvat, Henry Rupo.px 
Reorganization of local administrative 
units in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
1946. 


HovuseMan, RicHAarD ANDREW 

So you’re the superintendent: A hand- 
book of administrative practice in the 
smaller schools of the state of Michi- 


gan. 1946. 


HoyMan, Howarp STANLY 
Health-guide units for Oregon teachers 
(Grades 7-12). 1945. 


Hymes, JamMes LEE 

An ounce of prevention; how teachers 
can meet the emotional needs of young 
children. 1946. 


. Jounson, Epcar MULLINs 


The Farmville bureau of teaching ma- 
terials. 1945. 


Kirk, ALICE JEANETTE 

The nature and scope of a course in 
consumer education for Russell Sage 
college. 1946. 


Lanois, RutH ELLEN 
A study of the buying practices of junior 
and senior high school home economics 


47. 
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49. 
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52. 


53- 


54: 


55+ 


56. 
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students in thirty-six selected schools ip 
Westchester county to be used as a basis 
for curriculum development. 1946, 


La Satie, DorotHy MArRGUERITE 
Physical education for children; a book 
for teachers in elementary schools, 
1945. 


LEMBACH, JOHN 

A proposed program of art education 
for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers at State teachers college, Tow- 
son, Maryland. 1946. 


LinpsEY, ANNA MARGARET 

Children’s records of their use of time 
in school as a means of evaluating the 
programs of the elementary school, 
1946. 


McCain, PEARLE 

A plan for developing a functional cur- 
riculum in the Bible teachers training 
school in Nanking, China, in the post- 
warera. 1946. 


. McCormick, CHartes GRAHAM 


The reconstruction of theological semi- 
nary education for the preparation of 
ministers for religious leadership in a 
democracy. 1945. 


McGinn, ANN ELIZABETH 

Proposals for improving first grade cur- 
ricula in New York city schools 
1945. 

McPuerson, JosepH JAMES 

The organization of a program of audio- 
visual education for the schools of Kern 
county, California. 1946. 


MarkKHAM, Revet FINNEY 
The mission in Turkey. 1946. 


Metcatr, Haroip Harris 

Providing appropriate recognition for 
high school teachers whose assignments 
necessarily exceed the normal load of 
other teachers in the school. 1946. 


MiteHaM, JAMEs WILLIs 
Proposals for the improvement of the 
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daily schedule in the Bloomfield (N.J.) 
high school. 1946. 


MoissNER, Marjorie Meroe 


Nurses and communication. 1945. 


Moore, Mary EvizaBetH 
Administrative plans for individualizing 
the professional training program for 
women students majoring in health and 
physical education at Louisiana state 
university. 1945. 


Morrison, NevLuie CuristINe 

Study of the effect of chronological age 
groupings in a primary department on 
some aspects of child relationships. 
1945. 


. Morse, Epona Curtiss 


College chemistry and the basic curri- 
culum in nursing. 1946. 


Murpny, Forrest WINDSOR 

Principles and procedures valuable for 
continuing the improvement of Negro 
education in a dual school system in 
the southern states. 1945. 


Netson, CAREY PATTERSON 

A plan for cooperation between the 
state department of education and local 
authorities in Alabama in organizing 
and administering an in-service program 
of teacher education. 1946. 


Netson, Harvey D. 

Materials and suggested standards for 
National conference on school bus 
standards. 1945. 


NIcHoLson, JoHn H. 

The public opinion poll technique ap- 
plied to educational planning in Tena- 
fly, New Jersey. 1945. 


Parke, MArGaret BITTNER 
When they are six. 1945. 


. Partripce, DeBporan CANNON 


A plan for redesigning the curriculum 
of the rural laboratory schools of 
Tuskegee institute. 1945. 


67. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73- 


74: 


75: 


76. 


77: 


78. 
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Puay, Joun E. 
Emoluments of 


1946. 


school custodians. 


. PHitiips, WEYNONA VIRGINIA 


A plan for developing a curriculum in 
home and family life education in Kern 
county union high school, Bakersfield, 
California. 1945. 


. Reep, Hoyt Coe 


The New Jersey drama festivals as a 
project in communication. 1946. 


ReyYNoLps, Rospert HINeE 
A short course in consumer credit. 
1946. 


RicHarpson, ArcHIE GIBBS 
Meeting needs through a democratic 
process of education. 1945. 


RicHarpson, Hazet AGNES 
Dance in the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school. 1944. 


Riepincer, Maser MAXxINe 

Work experience of high school pupils 
as studied by the teacher of English. 
1946. 


Rowe, Joun L. 

Business teacher education in twenty- 
six selected liberal arts colleges and 
twenty-eight selected state teachers col- 
leges. 1946. 


SCHNEIDER, GRENAFORE WESTPHAL 


A playground director’s manual. 1946. 


SCHROEDER, JOHN 

A plan for informing and educating the 
public of Arlington high school with re- 
spect to its educational program. 
1946. 


Scott, Dororay DeLone 

An approach to the development of the 
college curriculum for students in home 
economics. 1945. 


SmitH, JoHN Bertie 
Plan for the department of art of the 
University of Wyoming. 1946. 
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79. SPICER, JOHN REED 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


Reformulation of entrance requirements 
and entrance procedures for the college 
of liberal arts of Alfred university. 


1945. 


. STOREN, HELEN FRANCES 


Lay participation in curriculum plan- 
ning. 1946. 


TEMPLIN, RALPH Topp 
A school of living. 1946. 


THoM, ELeEANor Wal-CHuN 

A plan for the organisation and admin- 
istration of a proposed private second- 
ary school for girls in Canton, China. 


1946. 


Tuomas, Muriet LEONTINE 

A plan for the preparation in health 
education in college X of prospective 
elementary and secondary teachers. 


1945. 


THompson, Miriam ALINE 
An outline of a general mathematics 
course for freshman girls. 1946. 


THORNE, THELMA 
Home economics; an experience in com- 
munity living. 1945. 


Turnumy, Ricuarp L. 
The economic geography of commer- 
cial air transportation; an introduction. 


1946. 


ULLMAN, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Developing the program for the special 
training unit at Camp Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Arkansas. 1946. 
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Warpe, Erne, May 

Teaching and learning materials for 9 
study of housing in the fifth grade of 
the Horace Mann school of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. 


1946. 

Wanrters, JANE 

High school personnel work today. 
1945. 


. WetnricH, Ernest FREDERICK 


Interpreting and planning follow-up 
studies of youth in New York state. 


1945: 


Welsicer, Louise PAGE 

A plan for the development of school 
placement service in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for school-leaving youth. 1945. 


West, SAM CARROLL 

A comparative and historical study of 
the educational program for Negroes of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, South 
(1844-1910). 1946. 


Westsy, CLeve Oscar 
Loca! autonomy for school communities 
in cities. 1945. 


WituaMs, Heven ELIzABetu 

A case study approach to the evaluation 
of guidance in Tenafly high school. 
1945. 


Wyse, Otive GERTRUDE 
Appraising the program of home eco- 
nomics at Goshen college. 1946. 


Yanc, Ettwoop Hstn-Pao 
A study of the cooperative agricultural 
extension service of the United States. 


1945. 
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THERE’S MUSIC IN CHILDREN* 


Book to help teachers of young chil- 

dren to guide growth in music has 
long been needed. There’s Music in Chil- 
dren meets this need admirably. With rare 
simplicity and rich understanding of chil- 
dren and music, Mrs. Sheehy describes the 
interest and power of youngsters in the 
realm of sound all the way from their first 
babbling noises to a full-fledged concert-— 
a concert planned to suit the tastes of young 
music fans, of course. Their exploration of 
instruments (including the pipe organ and 
bagpipes), their creative movements in 
rhythm, their love of and versatility in sing- 
ing, and their use of the radio and phono- 
graph are made vivid through excellent ex- 
amples taken from Mrs. Sheehy’s work 
with children. It is easy to recognize as one 
reads that the author is tapping a full res- 
ervoir in the field of music and dance; it is 
also very obvious that she has kept an ex- 
perimental attitude while teaching. It is 
fortunate for her readers that, in addition 
to this fine background, she has the ability 
to write in a live, concrete, unpedagogical 
style. Because of this happy combination 
of resources, she is able to present a whole 
philosophy of music based on a compre- 
hensive understanding of children in a 
rather short, highly readable book. This is 
all the more impressive when one considers 
that the philosophy presented departs com- 
pletely from the formal, systematic method 
of “teaching music to children” which most 
of us experienced in our early school years, 
and many of us perpetuated. 


*By Emma Dickson Sueeny. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1946. 


Following the suggestions offered in this 
book will lead ultimately to changing the 
entire curriculum of young children. The 
too hushed atmosphere and imposed pro- 
gram are revealed for what they really are, 
while the importance of the teacher’s role as 
a stimulating guide is clearly and interest- 
ingly presented. 

Pictures of children fairly bursting with 
interest in fun with music add to the mean- 
ings and harmony of this artistic book. 
One can almost experience the vibration 
of the kettle drum as one looks at the pic- 
ture of the children with ears held over the 
drum; the big-eyed surprise at the sound of 
the organ, which was caught at just the right 
second in another photograph, tends to 
make the reader feel wide-eyed too; the 
piano fairly sprouting with children draws 
one into the excitement of this great ex- 
ploration. 

From the sensitive face and fingers of the 
young pianist in the frontispiece to the very 
last page, Mrs. Sheehy presents a book so 
full of help that teachers anywhere will see 
opportunities for music hitherto unnoticed. 
Their own limitations in singing or piano 
playing (still so often made a prerequisite 
for teaching kindergarten) will be expanded 
into a broader interpretation of music and 
will seem less important as they experi- 
ment with this new approach to music. And, 
having once begun, they, like Mrs. Sheehy, 
will doubtless be drawn into the fun of con- 
tinually experimenting with the “music in 
children” they teach. 

Roma Gans 
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LEARNING TO USE HEARING AIDS* 


A STUDY OF FACTORS INFLUENCING THE DECISION OF 
CHILDREN TO WEAR HEARING AIDS 


His monograph reports the results of a 
y ee undertaken to determine the na- 
ture of the factors which influence hard-of- 
hearing children to continue or discontinue 
the use of hearing aids. The subjects of the 
study were thirty-eight children who had 
been provided with hearing aids about four 
years before the present study was under- 
taken. Although the pupils were carefully 
instructed in the use of these aids, encour- 
aged to continue to use them, and provided 
with free maintenance of them, thirteen 
children (three boys and ten girls) had dis- 
continued using the device. Twenty-five 
pupils (fourteen boys and eleven girls) 
varied from consistent daily use of the in- 
struments to occasional use in specific sit- 
uations, such as at parties or the movies. 
The report includes the results obtained 
from case histories, interviews with parents, 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and others, 
intelligence tests, personality inventories, 
appraisals of school achievement, and re- 
ports of relationships with other children. 
The amount of hearing loss was not a 
determining factor in the decision to con- 
tinue or discontinue the use of the hearing 
aid. There were children with severe hear- 
ing losses who discontinued using the aid 
and there were others with slight hearing 
deficiencies who used the aid continuously. 
Among the pupils who continued to use the 
hearing aid, however, there was a fairly 
close correlation between the degree of 
hearing loss and the extent to which the 
hearing aid was used. In general, the pupils 
with the more severe hearing loss made the 
most extensive use of the device. 


*Report of the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Problems of Deafness of the National Re- 
search Council, by Arruur I. Gates and Rose 
E. Kusuner. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York, 1946. 


The hearing aid was of value in effecti 
adjustments to the work of the school, 
Many parents reported that for the first 
time their children no longer required as- 
sistance outside of school. Grades were 
higher and failures were fewer during the 
period when the aids were worn than they 
were for the preceding period. The hearing 
aid assisted the pupil in making adjustment 
to social situations both in the school and 
elsewhere. The children who continued to 
wear the aids reported that their classmates 
and others were not unduly curious about 
their deficiency and that they soon learned 
to accept the wearing of a hearing aid asa 
matter of fact. The pupils who continued 
to wear the hearing aid showed a somewhat 
higher level of general health than those 
who had discarded them. 

Although both the batteries and the ear 
pieces of the hearing aids usually were re- 
ported as producing some degree of discom- 
fort, this type of annoyance was not an im- 
portant factor in leading to a decision to 
discard the instrument. 

The major finding of the study was that 
learning to use a hearing aid requires a 
rather complex social adjustment. The pupils 
who were most stable and secure, had the 
keenest insight, and were most intelligently 
assisted by members of the family, teach- 
ers, and others were most successful in 
using the hearing aid. On the other hand, 
those children who were insecure in their 
family and other social groups, who were 
less intelligent in interpreting the behavior 
of others, and who were less skilfully man- 
aged, especially during the period of learn- 
ing to use the aid, were the ones most 
likely to discard the device entirely or to 
use it only on rare occasions. Although gen- 
eral intelligence as measured by the Belle- 
vue-Wechsler test was somewhat higher for 
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the group which continued to use the 
aid, abstract intellect was by no means a 
major factor. Social and emotional inse- 
curity were more influential. “Problems” in 
these areas were reported by parents and 
teachers far more frequently for the pupils 
who discarded the aid than for those who 
continued to use it. As might be expected, 
the socially insecure group were found 
somewhat more frequently in homes of 
low socio-economic status. The relationship 
between the parent and the child exerted 
great influence in determining the child’s 
decision to wear the aid. Children diagnosed 
both as “over-protected” and “rejected” 
tended markedly to discontinue the use of 
the instrument. 

Certain types of social situations proved 
to be critical in the matter of deciding 
whether or not to continue to use the hear- 
ing aid. For example, in the case of the 
girls it was apparent that their feeling that 
the use of the hearing aid detracted from 
their personal appearance was a matter of 
prime importance in deciding to discard it. 


This, it should be noted, was far more true 
of those girls who initially felt socially in- 
secure and who received little or no saga- 
cious guidance from parents or teachers. All 
the boys reported that the matter of physical 
appearance was of little or no importance to 
them. Where the hearing deficiency had ap- 
peared among other members of a family, 
there was an unusual reluctance to wear the 
hearing aid. In these cases parents and other 
members of the family were often hostile 
to the use of the aid, since they regarded 
it as advertising a family defect. 

In general, the insecure child will tend 
to discontinue the use of the hearing aid 
because of his feeling, often unfounded, 
that it reveals him as different, if not defic- 
ient. More information and more tact and 
intelligence in managing these children 
would have enabled them to learn to enjoy 
the benefits of this modern device. The re- 
port offers numerous suggestions for assist- 
ing the pupil to make this desirable kind of 
adjustment. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


To meet new requirements for the licensing 
of teachers of adult education in New York 
City schools, the Institute has added a 
course in the teaching of English and citi- 
zenship to the foreign born. Mrs. Carol 
Stensland is conducting the course. 


Stupents from the extension services of 
state colleges of agriculture who are at- 
tending Teachers College this semester had 
informal discussions with Dr. M. L. Wil- 
son, director of the agricultural and home 
economics extension of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on February 4. 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck has re- 
turned from his sabbatical leave, part of 
which he spent on the West Coast. 


Own the CBS radio program, In My Opinion, 
January 23, in New York City, Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner took the affirmative 
side in a discussion of “Are Big Cities Ob- 
solete?” Professor Brunner pointed out that 
the cities are not reproducing themselves, 
but have to depend upon small towns and 
rural areas to maintain their population. 
When the conversation turned to city traffic 
conditions, he said, “Crosstown traffic con- 
gestion here is so bad an Indian could walk 
across the island of Manhattan faster than 
a car could travel.” 

Professor Brunner discussed some of the 
social and economic problems facing post- 
war agriculture with the New Jersey ex- 
tension staff on January 22. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


CLoser cooperation between the Veterans 
Administration and educational institutions 
through the appointment of an educational 
advisory committee, was recommended by 
the Second National Conference on Vet- 
erans Education in Detroit, January 17, at 
which Professor Kenneth Benne was re- 
elected the regional vice-president for the 
New York area. 

Under the sponsorship of the veterans 
education council of the National Educa- 
tion Association, more than 125 educators 
from 30 states closed their four-day meet- 
ing by urging that all levels of Veterans 
Administration organization hold periodic 
conferences with schools; that Congress ap- 
propriate the remaining $25,000,000 already 
authorized for temporary veteran housing; 
that the Federal government give a higher 
priority on surplus goods to institutions 
where veterans are enrolled, and that schools 
near veterans’ hospitals develop extension 
services. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson weighs pres- 
ent day efforts to combat racial and reli- 
gious discrimination in his new book, Ac- 
tion for Unity, published recently by Har- 
per and Brothers. 

Intercultural education can be successful, 
Professor Watson’s survey shows, if teach- 
ers are taught first to be free of discrimina- 
tion themselves, and if more attention is 
given to emotional attitudes, for intellectual 
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ments are not enough to convert the 
prejudiced person. 

His study indicates that segregation, 
which itself results from prejudice, tends 
to perpetuate and actually deepen existing 
discrimination. It is far more constructive, 
he says, to attack segregation (a concrete 
goal ) than to attack abstract prejudice. 

Get-acquainted programs where members 
of majority racial and religious groups ex- 
change visits with minority groups help, if 
directed intelligently and if everyone is put 
on an equal footing, he asserts. 

Communities place a high premium on 
good will, and groups which threaten to 
disturb it get much attention and many 
concessions, Professor Watson’s book re- 
veals, in assessing the effectiveness of a 
militant attitude. 

He lists five forms of preventive action: 
prediction of areas of potential conflict; 
periodic polls on race problems; mo- 
bilization of community leaders when riot 
threatens; training of police to minimize 
their own prejudices; stimulation of self- 
discipline among minority groups, and re- 
moval of the general sources of frustration. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Irving Lorge was made a Fel- 
low of the American Statistical Association 
at its annual conference in Atlantic City on 
January 28. Of the Association’s 144 Fel- 
lows, only five are professional educators, 
three of whom are directly connected with 
Teachers College. They are Professor Helen 
M. Walker, Edward L. Thorndike, profes- 
sor emeritus, and Professor Lorge. 
Professor Walker also attended the At- 
lantic City session and participated in the 
business meetings of the board of directors 
and the editorial board of the Journal. She 
is a member of the committee which pre- 
sented a draft of the new constitution at 
the annual business meeting. It provides 
for total reorganization of the century-old 
society so that other groups in this field may 
affiliate with it to form a single unit which 


can more adequately represent the statisti- 
cal interests of the country. 

Professor Walker also served as chair- 
man of the panel discussion on “The Train- 
ing of Statisticians.” Recommendations 
were made subsequently for an aggressive 
program of work in this field. On sabbatical 
leave for the Spring semester, Professor 
Walker will spend it in Southern California. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Paul R. Mort spoke on the 
“Power of Education” at a dinner meeting 
of the Nassau County Elementary School 
Principals’ Association on January 23 at 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


Every big city today has its ghettos, a new 
kind of ghetto composed of millions of 
underprivileged, ill-educated, native-born 
Americans who migrated there from rural 
regions during the war. While they live in 
our great cities, they have little prepara- 
tion for the difficult problems of individual 
life and of general citizenship which they 
encounter there, Professor John K. Norton 
pointed out in his discussion of “Unfinished 
Business in American Education” at the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Save the 
Children Federation, Inc., in New York 
City on January 29. 

Inequality of expenditure gives some chil- 
dren 60 times more educational opportunity 
than others, he asserted, while nearly 2,000,- 
ooo other children—é to 15 years old—are 
not in school at all. 

To solve the problem of “educational 
slums” Professor Norton advocated that 
we provide funds to put the money for 
education wherever the child is, which will 
require better state aid and some federal as- 
sistance. He also asked that leadership be 
provided to focus attention on the real 
needs of American rural life. 
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Professor Norton cited the Bailey Switch 
School, Knox County, Ky., as an example 
of what can be done to build a realistic 
school program. Sponsored by the Save 
the Children Federation, the school’s physi- 
cal facilities were renovated, the whole 
curriculum was virtually remade, homes 
were beautified, and the community’s health 
improved. 


GUIDANCE 


On February 6, Professor Ruth Strang 
visited the reading clinic of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, and spoke at the 
luncheon of the Annual Institute on Read- 
ing Disabilities. In the afternoon, she lec- 
tured before the secondary teachers sec- 
tion of the Institute. : 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Mrs. Emma Dickson Sheehy’s book There’s 
Music In Children, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, received honorable mention from 
Parents’ Magazine at its annual awards 
luncheon, February 13 in New York City. 
She spoke briefly on “What Records Can 
Mean to Children.” 

Mrs. Sheehy reviewed story and music 
records for children in the February issue 
of Parents’. Among the records which Mrs. 
Sheehy recommends is Fala, the story about 
the “one-time resident of the White House 
who manages to become president of the 
dogs’ club by promising that ‘every dog 
would have his day’.” 

Other articles written recently by Mrs. 
Sheehy include: “There’s Music in Your 
Child and You,” in the February issue of 
Today’s Woman; “Music for Your Child” 
in the February 15 Toronto Star Weekly; 
and “The Kindergarten” in the 1947 Grolier 
Encyclopedia. Progressive Education pub- 


lished Mrs. Sheehy’s article on “Coal, That 
Wonderful Stuff” in February. 

She will discuss “Music and the Class- 
room Teacher” as part of “The Program 
for the First Grade,” a course for public 
school teachers which began February 19 
at Chelsea School, New York City. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durine the week of January 20, Professor 
Gerald S. Craig was a consultant in a work- 
shop in Cherokee County, Ala. He spoke to 
the faculty of the State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Ala., on January 23. 


Tue department held a dinner for elemen- 
tary school teachers interested in science 
at the Men’s Faculty Club on January 17. 


Tue Natural Science Field Center, formerly 
located at Lakeville, Conn., and at Annan- 
dale-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., will be situated 
at Plymouth (N.H.) Teachers College, this 
coming June. 


FINE ARTS 


Tue department sponsored a series of il- 
lustrated lectures during February and 
March on French Art by Charles Sterling, 
curator of the Louvre Museum, Paris, and 
senior research fellow in the department 
of painting at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Mr. Sterling’s lectures covered the fol- 
lowing topics: the common man in French 
painting, the concept of elegance in French 
painting, and portrait painting, landscape 
painting, and still life in French art. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Violin Teachers Guild of New York 
had Professor Ernest E. Harris as their 
guest speaker on January 19 in the Stein- 
way building, New York City. 


Proressor Howard Murphy brought out 
the value of theoretic study for the profes- 
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sional musician when he talked to the music 
classes of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School on January 21. 


Proressors Norval Church, HarryWilson, 
and Raymond Burrows participated in the 
programs of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia’s na- 
tional convention at the University of 
Michigan on December 28 and 29. Music 
student William Eicher represented the 
Teachers College chapter of the fraternity. 


Activities of the piano division of the Music 
Educators National Council were discussed 
when Professor Burrows conferred with 
President Luther Richman and Associate 
Secretary Vanette Lawler, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 29. As national chairman 
of the piano committee, Professor Burrows 
supervises six divisional sub-committees, in 
addition to separate state organizations. 


SrupeNts at Wagner College, Staten Island, 
heard Professor Burrows and Professor An- 
thony Loudis give a two-piano recital on 
January 12. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


At the sixth Mary Swartz Rose Memorial 
Lecture sponsored by the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association in New York 
City, February 3, Dr. Grace MacLeod, pro- 
fessor emeritus, paid tribute to Mary 
Swartz Rose, head of nutrition at Teachers 
College during World War I. Professor 
Clara Taylor arranged an exhibit of Dr. 
Rose’s publications for the occasion. 


Proressors Orrea F. Pye and Grace Mac- 
Leod were co-authors of “The Utilization 
of Iron from Different Foods by Normal 
Young Rats” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Journal of Nutrition. 


Mrs. Lorraine Owen Gates has been ap- 
pointed as part-time instructor to work 
with Professor Taylor in the development 
of a community nutrition program. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“Work Experience—A Must in Vocational 
Preparation” was the topic of the discus- 
sion led by Professor H. L. Forkner at the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ meeting in Atlantic City on March 5. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
had Professor Forkner as a speaker for the 
Business Education Conference February 
21 and 22. At the Alma W. Studebaker Me- 
morial Lecture there, he spoke on “Can 
Education Be a Satisfying Experience?” He 
also was the guest speaker at a dinner meet- 
ing at Ball and talked about “Opportunities 
for Business Teachers.” 

At the annual meeting of Delta Phi Ep- 
silon in Cincinnati on February 23, he dis- 
cussed “Qualities of Leadership in Business 
Education.” The January issue of The Of- 
fice magazine carried an article by Professor 
Forkner on “Work Experience Aids in Busi- 
ness Education.” 


Proressor Thelma M. Potter and Professor 
Forkner attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association in At- 
lantic City, February 28 to March 1. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


As chairman of the general policies board, 
Professor Clifford L. Brownell attended 
the annual conference of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation held in Syracuse, 
N. Y., from January 29 to February 1. 

“Community Planning for Recreation” 
was discussed by Professor Brownell at a 
meeting of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland at its annual luncheon in Cleve- 
land, January 16. On January 10, he spoke 
about health education to officials and rep- 
resentatives of the American Book Com- 
pany in Cincinnati. 


Proressor Herbert Walker has joined the 
department staff as professor of health edu- 
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cation. He was formerly director of health 
and physical education in the public schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Hartford, Conn., and 
Evansville, Ind. Professor Walker has also 
been an instructor at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Medical School and School of Public 
Health. He received his Ed.M. and his Ed.D. 
from Harvard. 


Miss Ruth Whitney Jones is serving as a 
member of the dance teacher’s advisory 
committee of the New York City YMHA 
and YWHA. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


At the January meeting of the Nursing 
Education Club, Mrs. R. Louise McManus 
. presented plans for the sessions of the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses to be held in 
Atlantic City in May. These include a con- 
ference for foreign nurses scheduled at 
Teachers College before the convention. 
The Club agreed that funds should be raised 
to assist these visitors to meet their ex- 
penses since many are coming from war- 
impoverished countries. Donations will be 
solicited by the Club. New York City hos- 
pitals have already promised accommoda- 
tions for twenty guests with the possibility 
of taking care of more. Following the con- 
vention, the division will give a special 
course, international aspects of nursing, 
with some of the foreign nurses serving as 
lecturers. 

Speaker for the evening was Mrs. Estelle 
Massey Riddle, recently with the National 
Nursing Council and now volunteer sec- 
retary of the structure study committee of 
the Raymond Rich Associates. She pre- 
sented the changes proposed for the struc- 
ture of nursing organizations as outlined 
at the recent conference in Atlantic City. 


Tue division is offering two new courses 
this semester. In conjunction with Memo- 
rial Hospital. Miss Katherine R. Nelson is 


teaching a course in advanced cancer nurs. 
ing. For the course in tuberculosis nurs. 
ing, Teachers College students share facilj- 
ties at Triboro Hospital with nurses from 
Syracuse University. 


Two additions have been made to the staff. 
They are Miss Kathleen Black, as instruc. 
tor of psychiatric nursing, and Dr. Helen 
Storen, as research associate for a curricu- 
lum study related to the division. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Abbihl, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1933), instructor 
in art, Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 


Abell, Charles H. (A.M. 1940), superintend- 
ent of rural schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, New Haven, Conn. 


Arbenz, Mary H. (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Ayers, Camilla Joanne (A.M. 1946), assistant 
director of women’s dormitories, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Badger, Jesse W. (A.M. 1946), assistant in 
student activities, Sampson College, Sampson, 
N. Y. 


Beckey, Ada M. (A.M. 1927), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Bellins, Paul J., instructor in economics, 
Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Bender, Jules (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
mary education, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

Burton, D. Virginia (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Card, Rodney B., teaching principal, Center 
School, Plymouth, Conn. 


Chadbourn, Charles C., Jr. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in English, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
— no fee is charged. For information write to 

lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Clem, Orlie M. (Ph.D. 1924), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Collins, Margaret Louise (A.M. 1946), assist- 
ant professor of home economics, Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. 


Connelly, John J. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, High School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Cook, Elizabeth C., dietitian, Mohawk Col- 
lege, Utica, N. Y. 


Corey, Theodora (A.M. 1945), associate in 
home economics, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Coward, Beatrice G. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


De Marco, Roland R. (Ph.D. 1942), head of 
department of history, Finch Junior College, 
New York, N. Y. 


Diegnan, Charles (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
bookkeeping, Fair Lawn High School, Fair 
Lawn, N. J., and Fairleigh Dickinson Junior 
College, Rutherford, N. J. 


Dinsmore, Bruce H. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics and related science, High School, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Duggins, Lydia A., reading counselor, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Eaton, Annie W. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
clothing and textiles, Southern University, Scot- 
landville, La. 


Edwards, Harold C. (A.M. 1946), director of 
instrumental music, North High School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Engebretson, Philip S., teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, Brawley Union High School and 
Junior College, Brawley, Calif. 


Englander, Rita (A.M. 1946), teacher of bi- 
ology and health, High School, Mineola, N. Y. 


Evans, Mary E. A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, McCormick Junior High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Everitt, Fredrica D. (B.S. 1935), assistant ad- 
ministrative dietitian, New York Hospital, 
Westchester Division, White Plains, N. Y. 

Gardiner, Marian J. (A.M. 1934), acting head, 


department of home economics, Fort Valley 
State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Gitlin, Benjamin, teacher of health and bi- 
ology, High School, Monticello, N. Y. 

Godlove, Lewis W. (A.M. 1946), head psy- 
chometrist, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Ho- 


boken, N. J. 


Greene, Margaret M. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, High School, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Griffin, Winifred Holmes, director of home 
nursing service, American Red Cross, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Harby, Samuel F. (Ph.D. 1938), visual edu- 
cation consultant, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hunt, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


Janis, Ruth (A.M. 1946), nursery school 
teacher, Lincoln Park Jewish Center Nursery 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Johnson, Consuella (A.M. 1945), cafeteria 
manager and instructor in cooking, Washing- 
ton Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Johnson, Helen Harvey (A.M. 1940), assist- 
ant in guidance nursery, Clinic of Child Devel- 
opment, Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Junken, E. M., adviser to students, The City 
College of the City of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 


Justice, Lillian M., remedial reading teacher, 
Union Free School District No. 4, Northport, 
N. Y. 


Kaplan, Leila (A.M. 1946), nutritionist, De- 
partment of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Kinney, Charles B., Jr. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in history and government, Champlain Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Knowles, Anne E. (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Koegel, Louise, teacher of Latin, High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Labeka, John N., instructor in industrial arts, 
High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Lanwehr, Helen (B.S. 1945), teacher of steno- 
graphy and typing, Rhodes School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Levene, Vera (B.S. 1946), nursery school 
teacher, Blackstone Nursery School, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Lober, Mary (A.M. 1946), teacher of first 
grade, Covert Avenue School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Logan, Paul, instructor in English, St. He- 
lena Extension of William and Mary College, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Lowry, Margaret (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
music, Queens College of the City of New York, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Lynch, James J., instructor in English, Samp- 
son College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Lynch, Thomas E., instructor in history, St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martin, Kenneth F., associate director of 
hysical education and health, YMCA, White 
lains, N. Y. 


Moore, Alison F. (A.M. 1942), symphony 
musician, Denver Symphony Orchestra, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Morgan, Esther M. (A.M. 1946), consultant 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Nissman, Liliane Weisz (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of art, Roosevelt School, River Edge, N. J. 


Niswender, Dana W., teacher of English, his- 
tory, and general language, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York, N. Y. 


Norian, Alice K., teacher of fourth grade, 
Cross Street School, Williston Park, N. Y. 


Ollila, Hilma Helene, teacher of Spanish, 
Gardner School, New York, N. Y. 


Perdue, Naomi Lillian (A.M. 1943), director 
of home economics, Tillotson College, Austin, 


Tex. 


Pratt, Elizabeth Miller, head of department of 
history, St. Timothy’s School, Baltimore, Md. 


Rafferty, Robert D. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of Spanish, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Ramirez, Diana R. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
Spanish, Women’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Rosequist, Theodore A. (A.M. 1946), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Ross, Ian H. (A.M. 1926), principal, Manassas 
Public Schools, Manassas, Va. 


Schmidt, Mary H. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
fifth grade, Kamehameha School, Honolulu, 
T. H. 


Shaw, Allan W. (A.M. 1940), director of 
music, High School, Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


Snyder, Harold E. (Ph.D. 1942), executive 


secretary, Commission for International Educa- 
tion Reconstruction, Washington, D. C, 


Stamper, Silas Shelburne (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of art, High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Stanczyk, Edward M., instructor in physi 
education, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 


Stanforth, Robert (A.M. 1937), associate sec. 
retary Commission for International Educa- 
tion Reconstruction, Washington, D. C. 


Taylor, Alice Rosalind, director of residence, 
The Agnes Irwin Upper School, Wynnewood, 
Pa. 


Taylor, Bertha E. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
business education, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Wash. 


Taylor, Norman P., teacher of science, Mep- 
ham High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Thompson, Nelle E. (A.M. 1941), extension 
nutritionist, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


Tobias, Charles, teacher of biology, Sewan- 
haka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Trickey, George S., Jr., instructor in English, 
Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Utterback, Elizabeth, teacher of English, 
Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Voldseth, Edward (A.M. 1946), assistant dean 
of men and instructor in business administra- 
tion, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


Wann, Harry A. (Ed.D. 1935), retraining 
representative, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Weeks, George Dana (Ed.D. 1942), teacher 
of music, Los Angeles City High School Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wellington, Margaret White (A.M. 1940), 
assistant in English, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 


Werminghaus, Max (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in mathematics, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


White, J. L., teacher of commercial subjects, 
Sewanahaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Wood, Mary E., instructor in science, Junior 
College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Ina Pruitt (B.S. 1910), field director of 
INDUSCO (the American Committee in 
Aid of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives), 


| js now in New York City to raise funds 


for United Service to China of which 
INDUSCO is one of the seven participating 
agencies. 

The daughter of missionary parents, Miss 
Pruitt received her early education in China. 
After taking her degree at Teachers Col- 
lege, she taught in the United States before 
returning to China as chief of the social 
service department at Peiping Medical Col- 
lege. 

“When the Japanese occupied Peiping, she 


| went into the interior to organize co-opera- 


tives. She believes that they offer the ideal 
way for industries to develop in Chinese 
villages and that they are the means of bet- 
tering the lives of the people by producing 
a balanced economy. 

During the war, the co-operatives op- 
erated on a national scale to manufacture 
more than 3,000,000 blankets for the Chi- 
nese army, produce leather, paper, textiles, 
and other much-needed materials. Now 
they are keeping more to purely local needs, 
like rice polishing and weaving, Miss Pruitt 
explained. 

Miss Pruitt is enthusiastic about the two 
Bailie schools for training in the co-opera- 
tive movement. They have some 300 stu- 
dents and instructors and a field staff op- 
erating out of Shanghai. When they started 
to move into one of the schools which was 
formerly an old temple, the smaller gods 
were invited to “go visiting” and were 
taken to other temples, Miss Pruitt said. 
But three Buddhas were too large to be 
moved, so a low wall was built around 
them. “Now they sit peering over the wall 


at young boys working on machinery,” 
she says. “It’s a wonderful contrast.” 


Mary D. Davis (Ph.D. 1925) left this March 
for Germany to help develop a democratic 
form of education and to study the needs 
of pre-school children. She was sent by the 
U. S. Office of Education as a specialist in 
nursery school and kindergarten education. 

This is Dr. Davis’ second trip abroad for 
the government, as she went during the de- 
pression to study the educational and wel- 
fare provisions made for young European 
children. When the educational program 
of the WPA was first organized, Dr. Davis 
was loaned by the Office of Education to 
organize the nursery school program for 
children of needy and unemployed parents. 


AFTER 29 years as an educator, Grorce H. 
SHAFER, former graduate student, has re- 
signed his post as president of Willimantic 
(Conn.) State Teachers College because of 
ill health. 

Formerly, he was superintendent of 
schools at Del Norte, Colo., professor of 
education at Fairmont (W. Va.) State Nor- 
mal School, and director of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Training School. 


R. D. Cuapwick (A.M. 1924) will celebrate 
his twentieth year at Duluth (Minn.) 
Junior College in June, 1947. He has been 
dean of the college since it was established 
in 1927. 

Dean Chadwick feels that, “All people do 
not need or desire a B.A. or a B.S. degree, 
but they may want one or two years of 
general education and training in skills be- 
yond that received in high school to be in- 
telligent citizens and to make a living.” 
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In a supplement to the Duluth Collegian, 
the college paper, he writes, “It is the func- 
tion of the junior college to provide edu- 
cation for self-development and self-re- 
liance.” 


“Wuat Is Congress Doing About Relief, 
Refugees, and Disarmament?” was dis- 
cussed by E. RaymMonp Whitson (A.M. 
1925) at the Wilmington (Del.) Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, February 2. 

Mr. Wilson, executive secretary of the 
committee on national legislation of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, traveled for a 
year in Japan studying its language and its 
people after his graduation from Teachers 
College. 


Genevieve Bowen (Ed.D. 1943), elemen- 
tary supervisor and director of curriculum 
for Bucks County (Pa.) schools, has taken a 
90 day leave of absence to go to Japan 
and Korea for the War Department as an 
adviser to General MacArthur’s education 
staff. She will travel extensively in Japan, 
concentrating on the problems of rural 
schools. Early in April, the War Depart- 
ment will fly her to Korea for further work 
in rural education. 

Several years ago, Dr. Bowen and a com- 
mittee of Bucks County teachers, with the 
assistance of the U. S. Office of Education, 
carried on a Far East Workshop and de- 
veloped teaching units in this field. 

Since coming to Bucks County, Dr. 
Bowen has been a curriculum consultant to 
the Illinois State Department of Education. 
She is also serving on the state advisory 
committee in the Pennsylvania curriculum 
program. Dr. Bowen is the author of Liv- 
ing and Learning in a Rural School. 


“Most parents miss a lot of fun they might 
have in rearing their children,” says LILLIAN 
L. Srevens (A.M. 1925), former teacher 
at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, now director of the Child 
Study Association of Baltimore. 


Parents, Miss Stevens feels, will get m 
joy out of their children when they know 
what their city has to offer to supplemen 
family life—the music, the art galleries, 
museums, the libraries, the churches, 
the recreational facilities. By using them, 
they will discover their own lives are 
and they will be able to instill a love for in. 
tellectual food in their children. 

During the war, Miss Stevens had 
for one summer of the illiteracy program 
at the Hampton Roads naval base in Vig. 
ginia. It was her job to teach reading t9 
men who had less than 4 years of school, 
When she discovered there was no me 
terial with which to work, she dev 
her own, putting it to such effective use 
that at the end of six weeks, men who had 
been unable to read the simplest sentence 
were reading at a fourth-grade level. 1 


Emit Jorcensen (A.M. 1943), a fellow in 
the Institute of Adult Education at Teach- 
ers College in 1942 and 1943, has been made 
director of extension studies and training 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. He 
will also serve as an associate professor in 
the University’s School of Education. 


In May, Jonn W. Taytor will become 
president of the University of Louisville in 
Kentucky. Dr. Taylor taught at Teachers 
College from 1925 to 1932. He then was a 
sociated with New College until 1938. Heis © 
now in charge of education in the Ameri 
can occupation zone of Germany where it 
is his responsibility to plan and administer 
a program designed to re-educate the 18; 
000,000 Germans in the area. Over a period 
of years prior to the war, he became ac 
quainted with the European scene through 
study and travel there. 

He told the faculty at the University of 
Louisville that he realizes it is not a Yale 
or Harvard but a municipal university 
which should strive to fulfill the special 
needs of the community. It is the oldest” 
municipal university in the United States. 





